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Extravagant Hopes 






















On the way home from a Sunday teaching assign- 
ment recently, I was greeted by a powerful vision. 
As I approached the outskirts of our town, a white 
pick-up pulled onto the highway in front of me. It 
was loaded with a variety of saplings, fruit trees, I 
suppose. 


You will not understand the significance of this 
otherwise ordinary sight unless you know that this 
country, Botswana, is living through its second year 
of crackling drought, a drought which is decimating 
cattle and crops and obliges 60% of its population to 
depend on state granaries for survival. 


Yet, someone in this community is planting trees 
even as existing ones are withering and dying. I began 
to ask myself, ‘‘Who is this man of extravagant 
hopes who plants trees under a sky of brass?’’ 


Then I remembered that Jeremiah, in his day, 
planted his tree of hope in the face of unyielding 
odds (Jer. 32). And now I see my work, my calling 
more clearly. Iam asked to be extravagant in hope, 
especially in the face of human folly and oppression: 
to plant trees in the drought. 


Then shall blind men’s eyes be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped. 
Then shall the lame man leap like a deer, 
and the tongue of the dumb shout aloud; 
for water springs up in the wilderness, 
and torrents flow in dry land. 
The mirage becomes a pool, 
and thirsty land bubbling springs; 
Is. 35:5-7a 


Jonathan Larson 
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This is the fourth in a series on areas in which AIMM ministers. Desert and delta characterize Botswana. For the resident, 
We seek to present an accurate, though necessarily brief, the vast Khalahari Desert is predominant, covering nearly 


picture based on current information available. Reporting on ; : : <p 
eo rater aients ororeanizations in the two-thirds of this nation larger than France. For the visitor, 


past does not imply AIMM's endorsement of those actions. We the huge Okavango River delta is the Africa of mystery and 
serve in the respective countries as servants of the Lord, imagination with dugout canoes threading forest-edged 
grateful for the opportunities to share with people God also waterways in the midst of abundant wildlife. Both are 
loves. important components of the mosaic that is Botswana. 
Compiled by Bob Gerhart The gently undulating sand-hills of the Khalahari Desert 


give way to rocky hills of thorn-bush and agricultural lands 
along the eastern border. To the north, huge flat salt plains 
and seasonal shallow lakes lie between the desert and the 
Okavango River, a river that could not find the sea. 
The Okavango begins its journey in the highlands of 
Angola, flows parallel with the great Zambezi, but due toa 
shift in the earth’s crust, the river is prevented from leaving 
the interior. Instead it enters Botswana in the north, forms 
Hl S S the broad delta, mistakenly called a swamp, then disperses 


its waters in the sands edging the central desert. 


BOTSWANA 


Bisected by the Tropic of Capricorn, Botswana’s climate, 
modified by elevation, is considered sub-tropical. Summer 
daytime temperatures are often 100°F or more. Evenings 
can cool considerably. Night time temperatures in the 
Khalahari frequently dip below freezing in the winter 
months of June, July and August. The climate is generally 
dry. Annual rainfall varies from 25 inches in the north to 
six inches or less per year in the southwest. However, sub- 
surface water sources sustain vegetation and wildlife far 
more than one might expect. Great herds of antelope and 
wildebeest continue to roam the interior. 

Botswana is in a summer rainfall belt with the occasional 
rains beginning in October and ending in April. It is also 
subject to cycles of severe drought. Agriculture developed 
around the rainfall patterns and nomadic herding of cattle 
continues to be practices. 
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Botswana is home for nearly fifty ethnic or cultural 
groups of people. Eight main tribal groups comprise the 
Tswana population (sometimes called the Western Sotho) 
who share the Setswana language. In addition there are 
several branches of the Sarwa people, commonly called 
Bushmen. The golden brown skinned BaSarwa are the 
earliest inhabitants of Botswana’s territory, people that 
have successfully adapted to the harsh conditions of life in 
the Khalahari itself. The origin of these small people 
remains a mystery to anthropologists. 

The Tswana were among the first of the Black African 
peoples to welcome missionary activity. In 1816 Robert 
Moffat of the London Missionary Society established the 
first Gospel witness among the Tswana at Kuruman just to 
the south of Botswana’s borders. His son-in-law, David 
Livingstone conducted much of his early ministry in Bots- 
wana territory. The foundation of Livingstone’s home is 
still to be seen at Kolobeng, southwest of Gaborone. It was 
from Botswana that Livingstone launched his famous ex- 
: plorations that took him beyond the Zambezi into central 

S * Africa. 
A Motswana happyto ———™ : __ have the Word 
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continued on next page... 
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Turmoil reigned during the early decades of southern 
Africa’s Nineteenth Century. Several tribes had developed 
a high degree of militarism. Neighboring tribes faced sub- 
mission and servitude or fleeing for survival to other areas 
as refugees. The clans comprising today’s Tswana peoples 
were caught in this maelstrom. 

Midway through this tragic period of history a new 
dimension was added as white settlers of Dutch and 
French descent moved into the interior, seeking land and 
: freedom from British rule in the Cape of Good Hope 

oe eae SS sa wi Colony. These “trekkers” were called “Boers,” the Dutch 

National Park word for “farmers.” Many of their forebears had lived along 
the coastal areas of Africa for more than a century. Now 
on the interior grasslands their view of privately owned 
cattle and purchased land as personal property soon 
clashed with the black tribal views of communal access to 
grazing lands that could not be bought or sold. 

The Tswana tribes were not a militarily aggressive 
people. Their great traditional villages, some with popula- 
tions of 10,000 or more, were designed for mutual 
defense, not conquest. Moving toward the drier and less 
populated Khalahari they found safety from both the 
marauding bands of warring tribes to the east and the white 
settlers from the south. 











The discovery of diamonds at Kimberley and, later, gold 
changed the picture in the latter half of the 1800’s. The 
: British desire to connect its Cape Colony with British 
PEs ns be colonies of East Africa was restricted on both east and west 

& = He RS ae Be by German Southwest Africa, the independent Boer 
BaSarwa camp near Mabutsane, Botswana South African Republics and Portuguese controlled Angola 
5 ae and Mozambique. Only Botswana provided access for 
Cecil Rhodes’ dream of a Cape to Cairo railroad and the 
establishing of a connected British Africa, (as well as his 
own colonial empire of Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
now Zambia and Zimbabwe.) 

By 1884 part of the Tswana land south of the Molopo 
River was designated the Crown Colony of British Bechuana- 
land. By 1895 Rhodes succeeded in absorbing this area as 
part of the Cape Colony. Today this area constitutes a 
major portion of the homeland designated Bophuthatswana. 

Talk of incorporating the balance of Tswana territory at 
that time into one or the other areas of South Africa co- 
incided with growing pressure from white hunters, pros- 
pectors and farmers. In response, the chiefs of three main 
Tswana tribes, the Ngwato, Kwena and Ngwaketse, re- 
quested protection from the Queen of England. Thus it was 
one hundred years ago, in 1885, the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate was established, preserving much of the internal 
government by the traditional chiefs. Ironically the Pro- 
tectorate was administered from the town of Mafekeng in 
South Africa until just twenty years ago when, in anticipa- 
tion of Independence, a new capital city was laid out at 
Gaborone. 
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The Mall, Gabaron Ws 
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The British policy of benign neglect regarding develop- 
ment in the Bechuanaland Protectorate can easily be 
criticized but it did serve to preserve the functions of the 
eight tribal groups, each with its own land as a tribal re- 
serve. Settlement of white farmers and claims of mining 
companies were limited to small, though productive, tracts 
along the eastern border. The Protectorate status also 
enabled the chiefs to refuse to be included when the Union 
of South Africa (1910) was formed. 

Though remote, Botswana was linked to the outside 
world before the turn of the century since it lay on the 
logical route for a telegraph line in 1892 and the railroad 
tying Capetown to Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) by 1897. 


Since Botswana’s Independence on September 30, 
1966, a great deal of development has taken place. Today 
traditional subsistence agriculture is supplemented by farm 
training schemes. Cattle production, with three million 
head, is utilized by one of Africa’s largest meat processing 
plants at Lobatse. Botswana meat products are shipped to 
many areas of Africa and Europe. 


The greatest development has taken place in mining and 
mineral explorations. Gold was first discovered near 
Francistown in 1868, nearly two decades before the mines 
around Johannesburg. Peak production occurred in the 
1930’s. Today it’s not gold but diamonds at Orapa and 
Jwaneng, copper and nickel at Selibi-Pikwe, and coal 
deposits near Palapye, that cause excitement and 
optimism. The Jwaneng diamond deposits, west of 
Kanye, could be among the world’s richest, a second 
Kimberley. Jwaneng is an entirely new town, connected to 
Kanye by a modern. paved highway, built in the “middle of 
nowhere” even before the first gems were recovered in 
1982. 

Mineral resources buoy the economy and back Botswana’s 
stable currency, the Pula. But creation of sufficient em- 
ployment opportunities is a major problem. A large number 
of men continue to seek employment as migrant laborers 
in South Africa. 

An ambitious plan of practical training for primary 
school leavers who cannot continue their formal education 
has developed known as the Brigades movement. 
Brigades give on-the-job skills training in mechanics, 
carpentry, electronics, textiles and leather tanning. 

The Tswana people are rightfully proud of their 
traditional crafts. Cattle raising has led to tanning and 
leather craft. Clay deposits encouraged pottery. And the 
grasses and tree fibers were creatively blended in exquisite 
basketry. Traditional and legendary designs make Bots- 
wana baskets woven from fibers of a special palm tree 


renowned and coveted. continued on next page... 
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Botswana cat 
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Botswana baskets on display, National Museum 
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Churches were established early in Botswana’s history. 
They and the missionary leadership played a significant 
role in the preservation and development of national 
identity. But, surprisingly, the percentage of the 
population affiliated with a church today is rather low for 
southern Africa. Various explanations have been 
suggested but the fact remains that the majority of the 
Tswana people are not active in any of the groups. A 
traditional beliefs system of active revering of ancestors, 
placating and propitiation of the spirits, divining and 
sorcery are still widely practiced. 

Mennonite Central Committee personnel began work in 
Botswana in the early ’70’s, initially as secondary school 
teachers and with the Brigades. Contacts with local African 
Independent Churches (AIC’s) were developed by James 


Juhnke, then MCC country director. These friendships led ‘ay, iia — “eee 
udy c 


to interest on the part of several Independent Church 
leaders for assistance in Bible instruction and leadership 
training. 

After further contacts by Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission, 
veteran missionaries Ed and Irene Weaver, were asked by 
AIMM to begin ministry with the Independent Churches in 
1975. Harry and Lois Dyck joined the Weavers later that 
year. Two other couples with many years of experience in 
the Mennonite Brethren field in Zaire moved to Botswana 
as part of the AIMM team, Irvin and Lydia Friesen in 1976, 
and John and Ruth Kliewer in 1978. 

Additional opportunities developed in radio, education 
and health, along with youth and prison ministries as well 
as Bible studies among the international community. 
Today eleven AIMM workers serve in Botswana. 

Since 1982 both AIMM and MCC programs in 
Botswana operate under a conjoint administrative 
umbrella known as Mennonite Ministries. Fremont and 
Sara Kegier currently serve as directors of Mennonite 
Ministries. 





Bud Dyck in class with Spiritual Church leaders 
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Botswana provides a positive demonstration of a 
growing hopeful nation. In contrast to many other 
countries of Africa, Botswana experienced a peaceful 
transfer of power after the death of its first President, Sir 
Seretse Khama in July, 1980. Botswana commands the 
respect of many in maintaining a functioning democracy 
and electoral system. It has taken an unequivocal stand 
against apartheid yet pragmatically maintains realistic 
contacts with its strong neighbor, South Africa. 

Botswana has adapted four National Principles 
expressed in the words: Democracy, Development, Self- 
Reliance and Unity. While not without problems and 
difficult dilemmas, Botswana nevertheless has set as its 
ideal a Tswana word: Kagisanyo - a word embodying 
peace, harmony, cooperation and a sense of community. f: _— ee 
An admirable hope for a troubled continent! iS nc cee i ARCH Sor ante CHatch Aetee Enel 
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COUNTRY PROFILE: BOTSWANA 


CLIMATE 


Generally hot and dry; rainfall over 
24in.in north to lessthan 6 in. 
in southwest ; Dry, May to Oct. 


AREA 


231,828 sq. mi./600,372 sq. km., 
slightly smaller than Texas or 
Saskatchewan. 


POPULATION 


800,000; 3.5 per sq. mi./1.3 per sq. 
km.; 42% under 15 years of age; Eight 
main tribes largest being Ngwato, 
Kwena, Ngwaketse. 


GROWTH RATE 


2.8% per year; life expectancy 46 
years. 


LANGUAGE 


English and Setswana, official; also 
Afrikaans, Kalanga, 15 other dialects. 
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BOTSWANA 


50% claim Christianity; balance 
traditional tribal beliefs; 29% of pop. 
affiliated with a church, 16% Prot. 
(4.1% evangel.); nearly 12% of pop. in 
African Independent Churches. 


URBAN CENTERS 


Capital: Gaborone; Francistown, 
Lobatse, Selebi Pikwe, Jwaneng; large 
traditional villages; Serowe, Mahalapye, 
Kanye. 


GOVERNMENT 


Republic of Botswana; Independent: 
Sep. 30, 1966; Dr. Quett Masire, 
President, Head of State & Executive 
Head of Gov't; Cabinet; National 
Assembly; House of Chiefs, advisory 
role; Nine districts plus four town 
councils, 
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prepared by AIMM Communications 
EDUCATION 
350 Primary schools, 35 Secondary, 26 
vocational; Brigade Movement for 
RELIGION 


primary school leavers trains in trades 
and crafts. 


ECONOMY 


largely based on livestock and 
agriculture; significant development of 
mineral resources including diamonds, 
copper,nickel, coal; 12% migrant 
labor outside country; per capita 
income $620; currency: Pula=100 
Thebe P1.50 = $1 (1985). 


TRANSPORTATION 


paved North-South road, Francistown 
to Lobatse & west to Kanye & Jwaneng; 
all-weather to Maun, Orapa & Kasane; 
most other tracks sandy, require 4 
wheel drive; Railway from South Africa 
to Zimbabwe passes the length of 
Botswana along eastern border; int'l 
airport at Gaborone. 
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For most women in Burkina Faso, the seven days 
in each week run together without a break. Each day 
is like the one before. From early morning until late 
evening there are endless household tasks which 
consume every minute. This poses a problem for the 
young churches with which Africa Inter-Mennonite 
missionaries work in Burkina Faso. How can the 
church women find the time needed for basic Bible 
teaching or for instruction in health or literacy? 

After several months of questioning we tried our 
first AIMM Women’s Seminar as a solution to this 
problem. Women from each of the four churches 
were invited to leave their housework at home and 
come together in Orodara for an entire week of 
singing, praying and studying from October 27 to 
November 3, 1984. Husbands and families had to 
rely on older daughters or a neighbor for the week if 
need be. 

This was one chance for the women to get away. 
And get away they did. By the time meetings got 
under way, twenty women had come to Orodara by 
market trucks or bush taxis, and the Orodara church 
yard had become a bustling retreat center. Ten and 
fifteen gallon stewpots turned the dirt-floored, out- 
door basketball court into a huge kitchen, and the 
chapel itself became a dormitory. 
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Jeanne Rempel conducting literacy session 









































Studying picture books 


Throughout the week mornings included 
devotions, testimonies, and Bible teaching, with 
literacy classes just before noon. After the noon-hour 
siestas, the day continued with special studies of issues 
such as Christian family life, forgiveness, leading 
others to Christ, and the fruits of the Spirit. 

What would happen to these twenty women when 
they returned to their villages and again took up their 
difficult daily work loads? Would any of this teaching 
“stick,” when very few of the women are able to use 
the printed word? Concerned about this problem of 
follow-up, for the Bible lessons we decided to use 
teaching materials based on pictures and memorized 
verses. Each woman was expected to be able to 
explain a series of pictures covering the history of 
God’s people in the Bible, while other pictures 
covered aspects of the Christian life. We then encour- 
aged the women to take copies of these pictures back 
with them to their villages, and to explain to family 
and friends all that they had studied during the 


seminar. continued on next page... 
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Donna Entz teaching women in Seminar 
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in touch with the AIMN\ Family 

















“In °Your 
Praying... 


Dan and Kathy Petersen have 
moved to their new location 


at Ndorola, Burkina Faso. 
They will be working ona 
brand new language. 

x xX 
All the very young believers 
in Burkina Faso: Cheba, Abou, 
Siaka, and others. 

Ko Kk 
The appointees in French 
Study in Europe: Tim and 
Laura Bertsche; Maurice and 
Joyce Briggs; Evelyn Riedi- 
ger; Rick and Adela Bergen 
and Steve and Judy Harder. 


kkk 














The 46 men and women who re- 
cently completed their stu- 
dies at the Theological In- 
stitute in Kinshasa, Zaire. 
x ke * 
Paul and Lois Thiessen who 
are working at learning the 
Siamou language in Burkina 
Faso. 
Se ake 
Harlan and Claire deBrun as 
they continue to study Seso- 
tho and work with African 
Independent Churches’ in 
Lesotho. 


cake 


The AIMM Board's spring meet- 
ing will be in Chicago April 
11-13, 1985. 
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The AIMM Women's Auxiliary assisted with scholarship 
during Kelendende Lwadi's three years of higher education 
at ISTK, Kinshasa, Zaire. Since her graduation she has 
been appointed Directrice of the Lycee Kandala. 


She writes: 


"I salute you in the name of our Savior, Jesus, and 
greet also all my sisters of the Women's Auxiliary. 

The primary thing for me, on the part of you ladies, is 
to greatly thank you in the name of Jesus for your atti- 
tude on my behalf. You have persevered until the end of 
my studies, in praying for me and in paying the bourse 


for our family, and I say to you again "Thank you!" May 
the Savior bless all of you for your ministry here in 
Zaire. 

The church has confided to me the direction of the 
Lycée of Kandala. This school has two sections: Home 


Economics (Sewing) and Business or Commercial subjects, 
in French. The whole school has 370 students, 238 boys 
and 132 girls. The difficulties are multiplied in this 
school! First, there is no school office. What func- 
tions as an office is a little room in the primary school 
office. Moreover there are no class rooms, therefore, we 
enter in the afternoons in the buildings of the Institute 
Gufua-Gubila, just at the moment when the students of the 
Institute leave at 12:30 p.m. My students enter school 
and come out at 5:25 p.m. 

For my ministry, I direct chapel and speak to the stu- 
dents each day, before the commencement of classes. I am 
in charge also of the group prayer meetings of the boys 
and girls each Wednesday and Saturday, and I also pray 
with the girls in their dormitories at night each Monday 
and Friday. Each Friday I have a reunion with the women 
of Kandala Station and sometimes I have meetings in the 
villages near here. I have under my _ responsibility 
around 200 girls in general, because even the girls of the 
Institute are also in my charge. I have much to do. I 
always ask for the help of the Savior to aid me to accom- 
plish this exceedingly heavy task which he has confided 
to me and I ask you ladies to also pray for me." 


For her degree in Theology, Kelendende wrote a thesis 
on "The women's work in the CMZ from 1911 to the present 
day", entitled in French, "L'oeuvre Feminine Dans La Comm 
unaute Mennonite Au Zaire Depuis 1911 Jusqu'a Nos Jours." 
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staying in 








A Merry Heart 
Doeth Good... 


From Maseru. United Church 
Newsletter: 

"If I were a little bug with 
whiskers round my tummy. I'd 
climb into a honey pot and 


make my tummy gummy." 
KKKKKKKEK 


Junior: "Dad, tell me, how 
can I tell if I am in love 
with a girl?" 

Dad: "If you find that you 
can look into a girl's eyes 
the way you look into the 
refrigerator, that's it." 
-from, "Family Happiness is 
Homemade" ye seeiik 


For months he had been her 
devoted admirer. Now, at 
long last, he had gathered 
up enough courage to ask her 
the big question. 

"There are lots of advan- 
tages of being single," he 
"but there comes a 


started, 
time when one needs the com- 
panionship of another person 


regard one as per- 
whom one 


who will 
fect, as an idol; 
can treat as his absolute 

property; who is kind and 

faithful and who shares joys 

and sorrows." 

To his delight he saw a 
gleam in her eye. She nod- 
ded in agreement and said, 
"So you're thinking of buying 
a dog. Let me help you 
choose one," - GRIT 

KkkKKKKK 
"Blessed is the man who does 
not insist upon talking about 
his children when I. want to 
talk about mine." 

weexekaek 
Overheard in the office: 

"I'm just glad the end of 
the year doesn't come four 
times a year." 
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touch with AFRICA 


upon return 


Tina Bohn, Lesotho 


"After what seemed like an unusually long trip, with 
two nights in the air, and one night in the hotel at Jan 
Smuts airport, it was good to see a delegation of friends 
at the Maseru airport to greet us. When we rounded the 
last curve in Peka and we could see our little red brick 
house against the rocky hillside in Tabola, then we had a 
warm feeling inside and we couldn't help but think "We're 
home!" 


Our first days were busy with unpacking, greeting and 
being welcomed by many village friends, and getting our 
garden in. 


The week before Christmas I was busy with the making of 
two banners’ for the church here in Tabola, and they did 
look nice on the mud and dung smeared wall. Late in the 
afternoon of the 24th we delivered plates of baked goods 
to friends and neighbors in the village and gave them our 
good wishes for Christmas. Christmas day was again rather 


unusual. We went to the 11 o'clock service which didn't 
start until nearly 12 (that wasn't so unusual). Then it 
went on with singing, talks, anda baptism. John was 


asked to tell about Christmas in America, I told a chil- 
dren's story, and then more talks and more singing until 
it was well past 2:30 p.m. Then a fire was built, saus- 
ages were fried and we ate our dinner consisting of bread, 
Sausage, Cabbage salad and corn bread. By the time we got 
home it was well after 4 p.m. 


We now look forward to beginning with the 1985 program 
with the AIC churches. Next week I go out for my first 
sewing class and John has some work to do at the same 
village." 


Thanksgiving... 


Larry Hills, the Transkei: 


"I am feeling very well these days. I am working in the 
office every day and making plans for the coming year. 
By the end of the month I hope to be back to a reasonably 
full schedule of church visits and classes. I have not 
yet moved back to Misty Mount. Even though I feel fine, 
I am trying to stick to the doctor's original recommenda- 
tion that I wait for six weeks before returning to 
business as usual." 

















Gladys Buller, Zaire: 


"On the Saturday before Christmas Pete had been asked 
to baptize believers of the ISTK church. I thought it 
would be nice to give each one a tract and so I asked: 
"How many?" He discovered that there would be 118 new 
believers! At 3 p.m. we went to the stream, actually a 
waterfall. It was joyous occasion! People of all watks 
of life--young, old, rich, poor, children, grey-haired. 
Many had been won to the Lord through the Bible studies 
and prayer groups. Pastor Kamanda had tried to give them 
extra classes in discipleship during the past six weeks. 
Pete was in the water for 1-1/2 hours. 





Sunday was a big service. Pete preached a Christmas 
message and give communion. I had never seen such a large 
crowd. ISTK church is usually filled and many times 
crowded. Pastor Kamanda is being used of the Lord in a 


asc. marvellous way. There are many live witnesses in the 
BAAS church, but he holds the whole thing together, a big job 


for so young a person. He's about thirty years old. 


Privilege IN KINSHASA 


Christmas Day, Pete was asked to preach in a CEM church, 
a shack with holes in the tin roof and plyboard walls. 
It was a_ three-hour service with a child dedication and 
communion. Then they gave us a fufu dinner. We got home 
athe oa 
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) Cornelius Frantz, on Sept. 16, 1984. He was the husband ; 

) Anna Stahly, a longtime prayer of Selma Unruh Frantz, a former missionary to Zaire. 

'] partner and supporter of AIMM, 

| died on January 21, 1985, at Catherine R. Neufeld, Nov. 24, 1984. Mrs. Neufeld was the 

i") the age of 95. With her late mother of Dr. Elvina Martins, formerly of Zaire.  &lvina 

i) husband, Ali G. Stahly,she had writes: "She was a staunch supporter of the Lord's work, 

| a deep interest in AIMM's work of CIM/AIMM in particular. Her aunt, Sarah Kroeker Ander- 

4 from the very beginning when son was one of CIM's earliest missionaries. I remember 

7 it was Congo Inland Mission. hearing her speak in our church. Mother and Father used 

4 Their sacrificial giving helped to send packages of essentials like Mendets (used to mend 

‘4 send a number of the early CIM pots and ate fish hooks, thread and cloth. 

‘) pioneer missionaries. . : 

Creer Pane vreremmemre care te’ Sosteran Merged Henry, Clozys) ousre CIM wis 
AIMM 70th Anniversary Service a 
in 1982, Mrs. Stahly's clear It was largely in answer to Father's and Mother's pray- 
mind could still recall those ers that Rudy and I became missionaries under AIMM. Her 
earliest days of our mission's prayers and her encouraging letters were an important part 
work in the Congo. of our support. 





One of Anna's sons, Maurice, 
was a member of the AIMM Board 
and on the Advisory for many 
years. 

The Stahlys were members of 
North Danvers Mennonite Church 
in central Illinois. 


New Responsibilities... 


Dennis Schmidt has been appointed Director of Studi- 
proka by the Studiproka board. Studiproka is the "Studio 
Protestante of Kasai," a cooperation of the Mennonite and 
Presbyterian churches of Zaire. It produces tapes used 
in religious programming on local radio stations as well 
a eeeeeeeeeeeeesessssss) as cassettes of Gospel music and messages for retail sale. 
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The Studiproka office also deals with correspondance 
and queries which come in response to the broadcasts and 
cassettes. 


Dennis and Dianne will continue to relate to the local 
CMZ churches in youth and student ministries. 


a supplement to the aimm messenger C3 


It is really Joy Ramona!! That cute 
sleeping baby on Page 4 of the last 
AIMM Messenger (Fall '84) should be 
captioned: Joy Ramona Petersen, not 
Ramona Joy as mis-printed. Sorry we 
didn't catch that error sooner, Joy. 








TERMS COMPLETED 


Dr. Richard Hirschler, in December, after a seond 3-year 
term at Kalonda, Zaire. In this second term, Dr. Hirsch 
ler launched the comprehensive Community Health Program 
for CMZ in cooperation with SANRU (USAid and Zaire Govern 
ment public health program). In September, after a brief 
leave in the States, Richard returned to Zaire without 
his family for three months to give leadership to the 
program while Dr. Makina completed his studies at Tulane 
University. The Hirschlers are now living near Benton, 
Indiana, where Richard is taking over a private family 
practice. 

Don & Norma Friesen, after three years in Kananga, Zaire 
where Don was Nirector of Studiproka and together they 
served as purchasing agents for church leaders’ in rural 
Zaire and as hosts for the Mennonite Church in Kananga. 
They are now living in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


Glen & Ina Rocke, after a "final" two-year term in| 


Kalonda, Zaire write: "We can say with Jeremiah, 
"Great is thy faithfulness." We praise God for the privi- 
lege of spending two more years’ living and working with 
our friends in Zaire. With the help of a dozen workmen 
we built three residences for missionaries at Kalonda and 
Tshikapa. A cistern was also built to catch rainwater. 
Ina taught Tshiluba, along with Baba Kankalongo Julian, a 
faithful pastor's wife, to four new missionaries. Mis- 
Sionaries as well as Zairians came to her for counselling 
and encouragment. She also was station hostess responsi- 
ble for entertainment and lodging of guests. In addition 
there were two women's seminars in which she _ taught 
full-time. 

En route home a four-day visit to Burkina Faso was very 
rewarding. There we found the very first women's seminar 
in progress. For Ina it was a very exciting experience. 

We now have a house that we can call our own in Grove- 
land, Illinois. We welcome you to pay us a vist any 
time after April first." 


Note: The Rocke's have served in Zaire approximately 38 
years. 


Some of Glenn Rocke's Projects 
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SWelcome... 


BIRTH: 


Caleb Paul, 
to Gordon & Jarna 
Kalonda, Zaire. 








December 3, 1984, 


Claassen, 


Gordon and 


Jarna now have a Caleb and a 


Joshua. 





ADuplex for Sandra Friesen and 
Donna Colbert, at Kalonda 
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¥Glenn & workmen, final payday 
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To our very dear Protestant friends, we who are here 
at Orodara, we congratulate you very much on your 
kindness that we have received. We very much wish for 
you that our Savior Jesus helps you in your work and 
that the Holy Spirit rests in your heart. 

We thank you very much. Your co-workers who are 
here have taught us well and we have also understood 
very well. May God help us that we will again see each 
other in heaven with great joy. Pray for us in order that 
we will be able to advance in the Word of God. 

In this course (retreat or seminar) at Orodara, we are 
21 women. We have eaten well. The villages are a little 
apart, but your co-workers who are here travel from 
village to village, to teach the people well in order that 
they will understand well the Word of God. 

Here are the villages which are represented (at the 
retreat): Banzon, Kounseni, Kotoura, Djigouera, and 
Orodara. We pray for you night and day that the Savior 
Jesus Christ be with you. Fatimata (Donna Entz), Sali 
(Jeanne Rempel), and Cathi (Kathy Petersen), have 
taught us well all the words (lessons) from the beginning 
of the life of Jesus to the end. We have understood well. 

Now we give you large greetings! We will not forget 
you for this great kindness! 












Kathy Petersen helping student in Women's Seminar 

We thank the Lord that the seminar was one ot 
close fellowship among women of diverse ethnic and 
religious backgrounds. They were eager to share 
openly about difficulties in the home or village, eager 
to learn new songs, and eager to encourage one 
another in their walk with Christ. Throughout the 
week the older Christians among them gave helpful 
testimonies and guidance to younger Christians. The 
Spirit was active in the fellowship. One woman Marie 
announced she had only come along out of curiosity BUNGLE oom 
but now wanted to commit herself to follow Jesus. First Women's Seminar, Burkina Faso 

We are even more thankful for the fruit we have 
seen in the lives of these women in the weeks follow- 
ing the seminar. The sets of pictures have become 
well-worn as they continue to be used to explain the 
gospel to friends and family. In one village a group of 
young people were carefully taught about God’s plan 
for his people through the use of these pictures. In 
another case the chief’s family listened to the gospel 
explained by pictures. In more than one instance a 
woman has shared her testiomy and the pictures with 
her husband, and we have seen some marriages take 
on new life and purpose. 





A continuing result of the seminar is the sense of 
unity among the women who are otherwise separated 
tribally and geographically. Now when we travel to 
one of the four churches the women there ask for 
news about their sisters in Kotoura, Djigouera, Oro- 
dara, or Banzon. We are excited to see this sense of 
unity developing among the groups of believers. 

Their work week still does not leave the women in 
our churches the time we wish they had to get 
together for fellowship and study. But we are pleased 
with the effects of the seminar. We are convinced that 
in spite of the constraints of the local culture we can 
expect the women to grow strong in their faith, and to 
have a strong witness in their homes and villages. 


x 
we 


~ a 


reported by Dan Petersen Good to the last handful 
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KELENDENDE GRADUATES 
FOR THE SECOND TIME 





) 
| 
| 
| 
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It was July 14, 1984—graduation time at ISTK, the 
Theological Institute in Kinshasa—and Kelendende 
Leonie and her husband Lwadi Nari were overjoyed 
and full of excitement. Their four children also knew 
that this was a very special day in the life of their 
family. Kelendende and Lwadi had studied long and 
hard for three years, both taking full loads at ISTK. 

Kelendende’s thoughts went back to June of 1971, 
when as a young lady she was the first woman, ever, 
to graduate from a CMZA Secondary school. She 
was the daughter of Pastor Kelendende of Kandala 
Mission Station and she attended school at Nyanga. 
Pastor had only two children, Kelendende and Ann 
Selma and he wanted them both to be teachers. 
Kelendende obtained her major in pedagogy, but 
Ann Selma had died as a very young woman. 

She thought fondly of her marriage to Lwadi Nari 
who had terminated his studies in humanities at 
Kikwit and how she had vowed not to marry a man 
less educated than she. 

She was convinced that the Christian education 
received from her parents had marked her life. Some 
interior force within her had compelled her to conse- 
crate herself to God. How could she forget the day 
when as directrice of the Primary School at Kandala, 
she had a vision—a strong voice spoke to her saying, 
“Gather together all the women and preach the 
message of the Eternal’—giving her the text, 
Ephesians 5:1-6. It was as though the Saviour was 
calling her into the Ministry—but she wondered if the 
people of her local community could ever accept a 
woman evangelist-teacher. She was so grateful to her 
husband who had consented to her dream with all of 
his heart, and who had been so supportive. 

Amazingly, when she and her husband were 
approved by the CMZA administration to pursue 
studies in a theological school, it ‘just coincided’ with 
the offer of the AIMM Women’s Auxiliary to give a 
scholarship to some qualified woman who was truly 
interested in Theological Studies. How humbled she 
felt to realize that the choice of that woman was 
herself! 


Maisie 


A*S4aa sends 





(. 


Lwadi and Kelendende at ISTK graduation : 


we ye 





oy a | 


STK Commencement program 


[| 


Rejoicing at graduation 
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SHE’S A FIRST! 





What a job to move her family from the bush 
Station of Kandala to the Capitol city of Kinshasa. 
How different life was here. Where were the fields of 
manioc and millet? Where were the aunts and grand- 
mothers to help with the children? How much money 
could their own Kandala Church send to help support 
them? 

Her thoughts went back to the first two school years 
when the children had often been ill and when one 
daughter had to spend a long time in the hospital. 
She could not even take her exams at the end of that 
second school year because of illness, but the Lord 
had enabled her to pass those exams at the beginning 
of her third year. She thought of all the Sundays she 
had been in charge of Sunday School at ISTK for her 
practical assignment. But most of all, she 
remembered the hours and hours of work she had 
put in—doing research and writing her thesis on the 
Work of Women in the Mennonite Community of 
Zaire. She was so grateful to AIMM missionaries 
Annie Falk and Gladys Buller, who taught her, and to 
friend Kidinda Shandungo who proofread her work. 
Finally her advisor, Peter Falk, had approved her 
Thesis and she was ready for Graduation, along with 
her husband Lwadi. She had made it. 

Again she was a First! The first married woman to 
take the full three year course at ISTK and the first 
Mennonite Woman to graduate from ISTK. 

Kelendende and Lwadi hadn’t planned a 
celebration for graduation day because they couldn’t 
afford it. The afternoon before graduation, some 
relatives came over and brought food. They stayed all 
night and had a festive meal ready to serve after the 
graduation program. How happy and excited the four 
children were. Quite a number of Kandala people 
were present and the Falks, Bullers and Earl and Ruth 
Roth were also invited. What a celebration! 

Kelendende’s letters to AIMM during these three 
years, have been full of humility, recognizing her 
need of the Saviour, His help and His guidance. She 
freely expresses sincere gratitude to all who have 
helped her, who have prayed for her, who have 
given her the scholarships and who have taught her. 
Surely our Heavenly Father will hover near and keep 
His hands upon this “second time she’s a first” 
woman as she ministers to her people in Zaire. 

—Jenny Bertsche 
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O Lord, Our Lord, how majestic is 
Your Name in all the earth 
O Lord, Our Lord, how majestic is 

Your Name in all the earth; 

Oh Lord, We praise Your Name, 
Oh Lord, We magnify Your Name, 
Prince of Peace, Mighty God, 
Oh Lord, God, Almighty 


from P 
In the Tshiluba language, rom Psalm 8 


used in the Kasai, Zaire 


Yehowa, dina diebe ne butumbi 
pa buloba, buonse 

Yehowa, dina diebe ne butumbi 
pa buloba buonso; 

Tumbishai, Wewe Tatu, 

Tumbishai, dina diebe; 

Muena Meji, Nzambi Mukole, 
Mukelenge wa Ditala. 


Direct translation from Tshiluba: 


Jehovah, Your Name is above all names 
On this earth (repeat) 

We praise You, Father 

We praise Your Name, 

Counselor, God Almighty, 

Prince of Peace 

Marjorie Ne 
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UPDATE! 





Orodara, Burkina Faso. 


DJIGOUERA: 


Phillipe and Marte are growing in their faith. What a lot 
of growth they have made in love and respect for each 
other. 

Harvest is not yet the best for them, though they are 
having more than they did last year. Probably they again 
will not have enough to make it through the year. 

The Mossi and his wife who became Christians come to 
church every Sunday. Both have been to Orodara to study 
as well. Paul has helped to teach them and to translate into 
Mossi. 

Yuhana spent a month there clearing land. After going 
to Bible school in December and returning next May he will 
move there to spend the rainy season. Yuhana works well 
with Phillipe and his children. When living there he teaches 
them all, not only songs but the Bible as well. But Yuhana 
never gets enough of a harvest to hold him over either. 

We again were asked to come to evangelize the Djigouera 
market place. We have started a Sunday afternoon cate- 
chism class with the children, plus one grownup, a neighbor. 
When I go there I call them together to spend an hour. 
This will be an ongoing class with baptism projected toward 
Easter or Pentecost. They are looking forward to Yuhana’s 
return from school in May 


BANZON: 


The people are always busy with farm work as they do 
irrigation rice farming during dry season. I get there once a 
month. Again this year they hope to build a church but 
don’t have enough for the mason. If they get the go-ahead 
they will make mud blocks and slap up some walls without 
a foundation. I need to find a way of telling them that we 
want a decent foundation and are not willing to put a roof 
on “any old house.” 









eading in front of Orodara bookstore 


get 


Sheep and goats, Orodara market 
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| KOUNSENI: 


Kounseni is seven kilometers from Banzon where 
Yuhana and Therese live. Through their ministry several 
people have become Christians, one of which reads 
French, one a 10-year-old, and a woman as well. A 
husband is interested. It is good to see that their witness 
continues wherever they live. 

Yuhana and Therese want to be baptised there before 
leaving for Bible school. It will be their send-off, but more 
important to them it will be a testimony or a witness to both 
new Christians and those on the fringes as to what they 
have left and what they have given themselves to. It is to 
be an event where people from Kotoura, Banzon, 
Djigouera and Orodara take part as well. 


KOTOURA: 


The group is growing by leaps and bounds. What a host 
of information people want to know: how to become 
Christians, how to get along with your husband, how to do 
the funeral rites? Anne Garber is super busy and needs 
help. Her work seems so much more important than 
anything else going on here. e al eo A : 

The Christians are getting a good grasp on songs and a eka OC OY 
singing and its importance in the Christian’s life, as some Carrying water pot, Orodara 
songs are even translated into their dialect. The songs : 
attract new people. They have no place to worship, they 
realize well that God can be worshipped everywhere. They 
are good at spreading their faith through open air meetings 
with lots of singing. People are interested in what is going 
on. 

These meetings may not always seem reverent. The 
leadership needs to spend time in studying the Word and 
in prayer so they may effectively give at the open air 
meetings and counsel wisely when people come with 
questions. The first Christians need discipling so that they 
can disciple the new ones which follow. They have a grasp 
on sharing their faith and singing of songs. The important 
thing is that they grow to maturity through study and 
prayer so that others may be taught through them. 

It is so exciting to be in the midst of them, to see the 
Spirit moving. What a blessing to be with Cheba, to see 
him work and live. He is a man of prayer and knows that 
God answers him. Sometimes he seems burdened with all 
that is going on, realizing that he will be responsible for his 
example to others because everyone is following Cheba’s 
example. It is one year since Cheba made the commitment 
to follow Christ. We wonder where the group will be a year 
from now? 





from a report by Loren Entz 


Kotoura Christians, Cheba in foreground 
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ZAIRE 
Consultation 


Another step in the history of the Zaire church took 
place December 10-12, 1984. It had been thirteen years 
since the major consultation at Djoko Punda in 1971 
marked the official transition from Mission to Church The 
1984 consultation was proposed to review with present 
leadership expectations and questions relating to the 
ongoing collaboration in ministry with the AIMM. 

The consultation was held at Tshikapa, West Kasai, with 
the five-member AIMM Board delegation and the thirteen- 
member church Administrative Committee (composed of 
ten Zairians and three missionaries elected by the Zaire 
church). 


The travelling group was comprised of Henry Klassen, 
Executive Secretary for Missions of the Evangelical 
Mennonite Conference, Steinbach, Manitoba; Elmer 
Neufeld, president of Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio; 
Erwin Rempel, Executive Secretary of the Commission on 
Overseas Mission of the General Conference, Newton, 
Kansas; Jim Bertsche and Art Janz, Executive and 
Associate Executive Secretaries respectively, of AIMM, 
Elkhart, Indiana. They visited AIMM workers in Lesotho, 
the Transkei, Botswana, Zaire and Burkina Faso. 


A welcoming fellowship feast was held on Sunday after- 
noon at the CMZ Administrative Center where the con- 
sultation was conducted. On Monday morning the pro- 
ceedings were opened with presentations made by CMZ 
President Mbonza and AIMM Executive Secretary James 
Bertsche. 

As the discussions began, primary concerns of both 
parties soon emerged. Zairian leaders early underscored 
their desire that the autonomy of the church be recognized 
and affirmed by AIMM, thus freeing them to open dialogue 
and fraternal relations with other churches and philan- 
thropic organizations as they might have need and 
opportunity. The Zairian leaders also underscored the 
harsh impact of a wildly inflationary economy coupled with 
drastic devaluation of their currency. They appealed to the 
delegation for sympathetic understanding and generous 
help with special projects as well as routine program needs. 

Another theme heavily emphasized by African leaders 
was the crucial importance of leadership training at various 
levels. It was explained that the steady growth of the 
church has far surpassed the trained leadership available. 
In this context AIMM reaffirmed its commitment to fund 
the expansion of the Kalonda Bible Institute. Due to 
limited facilities, only one class of 20 couples is graduated 
every four years. The projected enlargement of the school 
will permit the registration and graduation of one class 
every two years. Guidelines for the submission of graduate 
study scholarship requests to AIMM were also discussed. 
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Dec. 12, 1984 


While affirming the autonomy of the Zaire Mennonite 
Church, the AIMM representatives pointed out that they 
also represented an autonomous organization with an 
ongoing sense of mandate for Christian mission on the 
continent of Africa. It was explained that this need not 
militate against continuing partnership with CMZ in the 
work of Christ, but, on the contrary, should open new 
horizons for collaboration in efforts of common interest 
and concern in Zaire. 


The church leaders stated their hope that AIMM would 
continue to recruit and support qualified expatriates to 
serve within the framework of the church as requested 
and assigned by the church. 

The delegation emphasized that if the Zaire Church 
desires continued help of expatriate personnel, the 
procedure of invitation, assignment, provision of housing, 
and eventual termination of service must be clearly stated. 
This was included in the final draft of the document of 
agreement. 

Both the CMZ church leaders and the AIMM delegation 
affirmed that evangelism and spiritual nurture must 
continue to receive high priority. The Zairian administrators 
stated their view that evangelism must be defined in broad 
terms which allow all departments of the church to be seen 
as contributing to evangelism. The delegation agreed that 
there are many avenues and means for bringing people to 
Christ but that evangelism does not happen automatically. 
Administration and utilization of church departments and 
programs must continually be reviewed to see what impact 
they are really having in terms of bringing people to faith in 
Christ and to the church. 

The final document of agreement was signed by all 
eighteen participants on the morning of December 12, 
1984. 

Present officers of the Zaire Mennonite Church are 
President Mbonza Kikunga, Vice-President Mukanza 
Ilunga and Rev. Tshimowa Bisosa who serves as general 


treasurer. 
James Bertsche 
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GOING 


Rick and Adela Bergen have been appointed to serve 
as houseparents at the AIMM student hostel in Kinshasa. 
With their children, Nicole and Joshua, they left January 9 
for Brussels, Belgium for French language study. The 
Bergens are from Winkler, Manitoba where their parents 
Peter and Sadie Bergen and John and Rita Sawatzky 
reside. Rick is a graduate of Canadian Mennonite Bible 
College and the University of Manitoba with a major in 
social work. The Bergens are members of Covenant 
Mennonite Church in Winkler. 





Tim and Laura Bertsche were commissioned for 
service in Zaire, December 30, 1984 in the Grace 
Evangelical Mennonite Church, Morton, Illinois, where 
they are members. They left January 2 for Le Chambon, 
France for language study prior to their assignment at 
Kalonda later this year. Tim has been invited by the 
Mennonite Church of Zaire (CMZ) to teach at the Bible 
Institute. Laura will use her training as a nurse in health 
ministries. Tim was born in Zaire, the son of James and 
Jenny Bertsche now on AIMM staff in Elkhart. Tim is a 
graduate of Taylor University and Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School. Laura hails from Wisconsin, the daughter 
of Clifford and Joyce Gilbertson of Onalaska. She 
_ graduated from Viterbo College and attended Trinity as 
‘3 well. 





Dr. Steve and Judy Harder, with their children Esther 
and Nathan, left for Brussels, Belgium to study French in 
anticipation of medical ministries in Burkina Faso later this 
year. The Harders are members of the Faith Mennonite 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Both Steve and Judy 
graduated from Eastern Mennonite College. Steve 
received his M.D. from the University of Minnesota 
Medical School. Judy is a Registered Dietician, getting her 
degree at St. Paul-Ramsey Medical Center. Steve’s 
parents are Lawrence and Katherine Harder of Redwood 
Falls, Minnesota. Judy’s parents are American Baptist 
missionaries, Thomas and Doris Dickerson, serving in 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


NOTE: Evelyn Reidiger left Vancouver, British 
Columbia, January 1 for language study at Le Chambon, 
France. She is appointed to service in Burkina Faso. A 
biographical sketch and photograph appeared in the 
Summer 1984 issue of the MESSENGER but changes in 
her original plans delayed her departure several months. 
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If ’'d have known... 


Have you seen the western poster of the grizzled, old, 
: toothless cowboy with a silly grin? Having pushed his worn 
fe i and stained excuse for a Stetson back on his head, he 
= = declares, ‘‘Wul, if I’d uv knowed I wuz gonna live this long, 
2 I'd uv taken better care of myself.”’ 
Not a bad thought to contemplate, ahead of time, of course. 
Unfortunately, missionaries can have the same regrets, not 
in terms of life expectancy, but in terms of their tenure of 
service. With an emphasis on short-term assignments one can 
expect to hear more bittersweet reflections as persons who 
thought they would serve overseas for three years find the 
Lord leading them into longer commitments in ministry. 
ews To paraphrase the poster cowpoke, it might sound like this: 
hear Sie “If I’d have realized I was going to serve the Lord here this 
long, I’dhave...”’ 
* Would have what? 
= “7’d have taken time for better preparation. ”’ 
i ‘I'd have spent more time studying the Word itself, and 
less time on men’s theories and speculations about the Word.”’ 

‘I'd have invested more time in language learning and not 
worried so much about getting into ‘‘the work’’ as soon as 
possible. ”’ 

‘I would have gone deeper in my friendships and relation- 
ships with people and been less concerned about the success 
of programs and organization. ”’ 

‘I would have been less concerned about what people 
back home might expect and seek to be more in step with the 
Holy Spirit’s timing.’’ 

The list could go on but the value is not in regretting wasted 
opportunities. The lesson is for those of us who still are given 
time, perhaps more time than we had anticipated. For us the 
advice continues to be appropriate that says, ‘‘Plan as though 
you will have to live many years, and live as though this week 
is your last. ”’ 

Take time to get preparation and experience. Take time to 
establish deep friendships. Use time to get a good grasp of the 
language. Make time to keep mastering the tools for cross- 
cultural communication. Forget time as you build relation- 
ships. Remember time as you seek to understand the history, 
context, and background of the people, the work, the 
mission, and the Lord’s faithfulness. 

Hopefully at the completion of your service you will be a 
better looking specimen of humanity than the cowboy of the 
poster. By God’s grace may your regrets be few. That is why 
the Spirit produced fruit includes patience, longsuffering, 
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gentleness, faithfulness, and self-control. And joy and peace, 
too. 
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The Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission, Inc. is 

a partnership of five denominations within 

the Mennonite family of faith. 

Representatives on the AIMM Board come from 
the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren, 

the Evangelical Mennonite Church, USA, 

the Evangelical Mennonite Conference, Canada, 
the General Conference Mennonite Church, and 
the Mennonite Brethren Churches. 

Missionary personnel come primarily from these 
supporting groups though persons of other churches 
within the Believers’ Church family may also 
serve on the AIMM team. 
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Lesotho has the distinction of being the highest nation in the 
world, based on the lowest elevation. In other words, Lesotho’'s 
“low spot” is higher than any other nation’s “low spot,” including 
Bolivia, Nepal or Tibet. All of Lesotho is above 4700 feet above 
sea level. That's not Lesotho’s only claim to fame, however. In 
this issue we survey Southern Africa's mountain kingdom. John 
and Tina Bohn update the community assistance they are using as 
a complementary ministry to the Bible teaching programs. 


We also pay tribute to a faithful servant, Lodema Short, whose 
homegoing took place in April. 





TTTTITITIIT 
You will notice the absence of the AIMM Contact as an insert 


in this issue. The Board, at its April meeting, voted to discontinue 
the Contact and to increase the number of news releases to the 
partner groups directly. 
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Mosotho woman at Bela Bela 


A word about those Lesotho words. 


The generic adjective is Sotho. 


The people, plural is Basotho. One person, singular, is Mosotho. 
Lesotho is the land and Sesotho is the language. 


Generally speaking, from a North American viewpoint, the 
sounds of the Sesotho ‘’a” are like our “ah”; 
““e’’ is like our long “a” in “gray”; 


“on 


e” in “he” 


“4/’ in a word is usually like our 
Vi ees! 7 


o” can either be “oh” or “oo”; 
““y’’ is usually short like “uh.” 


Some differences from the spelling: 
“li’’ is pronounced as “di” and “lu” as “du” in Lesotho. 
(In South Africa and Botswana they just spell it ‘“di’’ or “du.” 


“th” is pronounced as just the “t” in “take” and “ph” is similar to 
the “p” in put.” 


All women are called “Mother” or, ‘Me in Sesotho, pronounced 
“mmay” with a kind of a double “mm” at the beginning. 


All men are called “Father” or Ntate in Sesotho, these “t's” being 


ronounced more like “d’s” than our sharp “t's”. 
Pp Pp 


A greeting you will hear sounds like “dumela” (for ‘hello’) but it 
is written: Lumela (remember the vowels are pronounced in such 
a way that it is “doo-may-lah’”). 


Another common word is Khotso (for “peace”); this can be either 
a greeting or a goodbye. 

The “Kh” is pronounced like the “ch” of the German words ach 
or ich 


“Thank You” is “Kea Leboha,” pronounced “ghay-yah-lay-boh- 
ha.” (“K" at the beginning of a word sounds like the soft “g” of our 
word “greeting.”) 


In most African languages each vowel indicates a separate syllable. 





This is the fifth in a series on area in which AIMM ministers. 
We seek to present an accurate, though necessarily brief, 
picture based on current information available. Reporting on 
policies or decisions of governments or organizations in the 
past does not imply AIMM's endorsement of those actions. We 
serve in the respective countries as servants of the Lord, 
grateful for the opportunities to share with people God also 
loves. 
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Climb a steep hillside on a springtime afternoon in 
October. Sit quietly on a boulder. Look out across deep 
valleys toward range after range of mountains. Listen to 
Lesotho. 

The call of a herdboy a mile away is answered by a 
second just as distant in another direction. There is the hum 
of insects in the grass and the call of ravens riding updrafts of 
the midday wind. Bleating Angora goats with long shaggy, 
very white hair are easily spotted across the valley though 
jangling bells reveal their presence even without looking. 
Deeper toned cowbells indicate cattle are approaching the 
clear stream far below. Quieter are several flocks of Merino 
sheep whose maturing lambs are less frisky now as days 
grow warmer. Surprisingly-young herdboys joke and laugh 
as they collectively share responsibilities on common grazing 
slopes. Fathers are working far away in South African mines 
and older brothers are occupied with school. This is Lesotho. 





Quthing District, Lesotho 
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Breezes carry the gentle sounds of women and infants, a 
donkey and chickens, of an unseen village. Villages at a 
distance blend into hillsides or sandstone cliffs. Earlier this 
morning the smoke of cooking fires in the chill mountain air 
would have betrayed village location. But now one’s eyes 
must search for the round stone-walled houses called ron- 
davels with their conical thatched roofs. Some appear as 
tiny squat toadstools silhouetted against a sky so blue it 
seems unreal. Other huts are seen as brilliant dabs of earth- 
tone oranges and yellows where walls were recently re- 
plastered, perhaps to celebrate the birth of a child or in an- 
ticipation of an approaching wedding. 

Walk down the narrow path and cross the stream where 
chattering women are doing laundry on the smooth boulders. 
Approach the village of a dozen houses and take a closer 
look. The newly plastered house has two reeds protruding 
from the roof thatch above the doorway confirming that a 
baby has been born to that house. 

The plaster of the walls is a mixture of clay and cow dung. 
The color depends on the hue of the soil where the clay was 
dug. Variations are seen from one area to another, from 
pale yellows through vivid rust reds to blue-grey and nearly 
black. Inscribed into the plaster when still wet are a variety of 
beautiful, often intricate quilt-like patterns and designs called 
litema. 

A friendly welcome with myriad questions can be expected 
during visits to the small villages. The people collectively are 
called Basotho (pronounced Bah-soo-too). One person is a 
Mosotho and the language they share is Sesotho (Say-soo- 
too). Villages are clusters of huts numbering from half a 
dozen to scores of rondavels, many round but, increasingly, 
rectangular shapes are seen, with corrugated tin roofing re- 


placing more traditional thatch grass. 
continued on next page... 








Furnishings may include a European style bedstead, table 
and chairs, and perhaps a china closet or cupboard, care- 
fully transported, on the back of a donkey if need be, from 
neighboring trading stores. European clothing was adopted 
a century and a half ago. “Typical” Basotho dress, though 
often home-sewn, reflects the styles in fashion throughout 
Southern Africa. 

Developed as uniquely theirs, however, is the wearing of 
the Basotho blanket, richly colored with prominent, 
distinctive and often symbolic patterns. These woolen 
blankets serve as topcoat, rainwear, temporary shelter, 
sleeping bag, baby carrier and sometimes as a badge of 
political preferences. 

Village cooking still uses the black, cast iron three-legged 
pot over an open fire. When wood is scarce as it usually is in 
most of the grass-covered terrain, dried cow dung makes a 
suitable fuel. 

Most common to the diet today is boiled cornmeal in a 
variety of forms. Traditionally sorghum or millet were the 
main cereal grains used. Greens, often wild spinach, pump- 
kins, squash and beans are common vegetables. As in much 
of Africa, meat is thoroughly enjoyed but population 
pressures and resulting poverty means meat will be saved 
for feasts, guests and special occasions. 


Lesotho is not all quaint village life. In Lesotho’s only 
true city, Maseru the capital, one can join young educated 
Africans in a modern shopping mall. Or wait in late afternoon 
traffic jams. Or dine in sophisticated hotel restaurants. This 
too is Lesotho, at least for a minority of the population 
caught up in the heady transitions of an urbanizing society. It 
is the Lesotho tasted by tourists. It is fueled by heavily funded 
development aid projects. But even here traditional friend- 
liness and helpfulness continues. And colorful blankets and 
woven grass hats are worn with three piece suits or the latest 


in European fashions. 
Shopping Plaza, Maseru 
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The Basotho are a tribe with a specific history. They are 
descended from an amalgamation of peoples who suffered 
greatly during the tragic chapter of Southern Africa’s history 
called the Lifaqane wars of the 1820’s. This was an era 
when numerous tribes were displaced by others as shattered 
clans fled Shaka’s Zulu military conquests. People 
dependent on cultivated crops faced starvation as they be- 
came nomadic refugees. Many hid from plundering bands in 
mountain caves. Fearful desperation and wide-spread famine 
resulted in cannibalism on the part of some. 
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In the midst of this turmoil a young man named Lepogo 
was given a word of prophecy and counsel by an old sage 
named Mohlomi: “One day you will rule men; learn, then, 
to know them; and when you judge, let your judgement be 
just. The law knows no one as a poor man.” 

The recipient of such wise advice was destined to become 
a young chief with a new name, Moshoeshoe (pronounced: 
Moh-shway-shway). Moshoeshoe gathered fragments of 
shattered tribes under his courageous leadership and 
moving from his original refuge at Butha Buthe, he estab- 
lished a fortress-like settlement on the flat-topped mountain 
Thaba Bosiu, the “mountain of the night,” in 1824. 
Through a process of reconciliation, negotiation, and 
unification the followers of Moshoeshoe’s leadership 
became the tribal unit today known as the Basotho. 

Nine years after settling at Thaba Bosiu, Moshoeshoe 
welcomed three young French evangelical missionaries to 
his mountain top settlement. These representatives of the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, PEMS, were destined 
to not only introduce the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
mountain kingdom of Lesotho but also to have a profound 
effect on its development, the shape of its culture, and its 
future history. While Moshoeshoe did not make a public 
profession of faith until the very end of his long life he 
welcomed the missionaries and encouraged their work, 
teaching, and counsel from the very start. 

One of these pioneer missionaries, Eugene Casalis, be- 
came an especially close friend with Moshoeshoe. When 
pressures of white migration in the mid-nineteenth century 
forced Moshoeshoe to deal with Dutch Trekkers or British 
colonial authorities, Casalis served in an advisory capacity to 
Moshoeshoe, not unlike a Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

By 1854 the Basotho had clearly become a nation. 
Moshoeshoe’s astute use of alliances with lesser chiefs, will- 
ingness to forego revenge, and use of reasonable diplomacy 
made him a respected leader. The impact of Christian 
missions, especially the introduction of literacy and educa- 
tion, improvements in agriculture, and artisan skills made 
the Basotho a widely admired people. Lesotho became the 
bread basket for much of southern Africa. Cattle and the 
Basotho’s marvelous racing oxen were widely coveted. 
Horses were on the increase. Basotho contact with the 
outside world was aided by missionaries escorting a group as 
far as Capetown and sons of the chief being sent to England 
to study. 
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Moshoeshoe’s dream of a kingdom of peace was not to be 
realized, however, as movements and migrations outside his 
control brought pressure on ill-defined borders and conflict 
over misunderstood agreements. In spite of losses, the 
Lesotho territory was kept from total absorption by coloniz- 
ing forces. In 1868, in response to the now aged Moshoe- 
shoe’s appeal to Queen Victoria, the land of the Basotho 
was given the status of a British Protectorate. 

In 1870, after turning over the chieftainship to his son, 
Letsie (Lay-tsee-ay), Moshoeshoe was finally free as a 
private individual to declare his faith in Jesus Christ, the 
One he had heard proclaimed for nearly forty years. Sadly 
the great chief, now nearly 84 years old, died the morning 
before his scheduled baptismal service. The many people 
who had travelled to witness his public profession of faith 
shared instead in his funeral service. He was buried on the 
top of his protective mountain, Thaba Bosiu, beside the 


grave of his beloved first wife, MaMohato. 

Whatever intentions the British may have had for the area 
they called “Basutoland,” the Basotho people clearly resisted 
being absorbed into the wider colonial structures of South 
Africa. A short-lived administration by the Cape of Good 
Hope colonial authorities proved insensitive. Direct British 
rule was restored in 1884. Being under London’s Foreign 
Office did not imply the area was open to white settlement, 
however. Moshoeshoe himself had promulgated a law 
reserving land rights for the Basotho exclusively. Whites 
could live in the territory as traders, missionaries, teachers, 
or to conduct business helpful to the Basotho but only as 
“sojourners,” a provision which continues to this day. 








Nelo Kholo near Than Bosiu 


After the Anglo-Boer War at the turn of the century, the 
Basotho vehemently requested their exclusion from the new 
Union of South Africa in 1910. Their ties with Britain 
however prompted three thousand to serve in the British 
forces in World War I and twenty thousand Basotho served 
with the Allies in World War II. 

A National Council for internal government was formed 
as early as 1908 to supplement the traditional chieftainship 
and headmen. District councils developed after the war 
years with increased involvement in local government and 
development. Political parties were strengthened though 
some of them were identified along Christian denomina- 
tional lines. By 1965 parliamentary elections were held for a 
National Assembly. A direct descendant of Moshoeshoe, 
Leabua Jonathan was chosen as prime minister by his 
Basotho national party majority. After ninety-eight years of 
British administration the country gained its independence 
October 4, 1966 when it became the Kingdom of Lesotho. 
Old Moshoeshoe’s great-great-great-grandson became His 
Majesty, King Moshoeshoe II. 

In 1970 before results of a closely fought election cam- 
paign were made official a state of emergency was declared 
on the basis of reported irregularities. The Constitution was 
suspended, a number of opposition members left the 
country, and the ruling party continued in leadership. Several 
years later a largely-appointed National Assembly was again 
seated, offers of amnesty were extended, and many 
constitutional provisions restored but, as of early 1985, full 


national elections are still pending. 
continued on next page... 
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Exploratory visits in 1970 led the Africa Inter-Mennonite 
Mission to begin work in Lesotho in 1973. The first AIMM 
workers, Allen and Marabeth Busenitz, were assigned to 
work with youth and student ministries related to the 
Lesotho Evangelical Church, the largest Protestant body. 

The Mennonite Central Committee, MCC, began its 
Lesotho work in 1973 as well, placing teachers, a 
pharmacist, and development workers in several 
assignments. Though separate organizations, AIMM and 
MCC have continued cooperation and consultation from 
those first years when Allan Busenitz also functioned as 
MCC country director. 

The Busenitz’s also had contact in the capital city, 
Maseru, with a small struggling congregation called the 
Maseru United Church. This group of English-speaking 
international persons, most of whom were in Lesotho in 
assistance or development programs, asked AIMM for 
pastoral leadership. Robert and Joyce Gerhart began work 
with this congregation in October of 1974. Maseru United 
Church grew to a sizeable, multi-racial congregation and 
expanded its programs to include outreach, Christian 
education, home Bible studies and material aid assistance 
within the wider community. AIMM’s partnership with this 
interdenominational fellowship has continued for more than 
a decade with Ron and Cynthia Krehbiel and Virgil and 
Mary Kay Gerig also having served the church. Since July 
1984 Harris and Christine Waltner are providing leadership 
for this often transient group. 

AIMM’s stated priority in Lesotho, as in other areas of 
southern Africa, is to minister, wherever possible, among 
African Independent Churches through Bible teaching and 
related church leadership training. Stan and Lorri 
Nussbaum arrived in Lesotho in early 1977 to develop this 
emphasis. In 1980 Jim and Vicki Egli joined the Bible teach- 
ing efforts, identifying with the people by living in a tradi- 
tional Basotho village. 

Initial contacts resulted in the strengthening of a fellow- 
ship of African Spiritual Churches, a name preferred by the 
Basotho Independent Church folk. An inter-church com- 
mittee called Alosa Linku Tsa Ka, meaning “Tend My 
Sheep” in Sesotho, was formed involving African church 
leadership. This ALTK committee coordinates and offers 
counsel to AIMM sponsored programs. 
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Independent Church leader Bishop Stona, Mafeteng 


John and Tina Bohn initiated community development 
using appropriate technology, agricultural assistance and 
homemaking skills, training in a way that complements Bible 
studies. These have become an important part of 
demonstrating the value of the Gospel to all of life. Both 
village-based extension classes and festive weekend 
seminars continue to be used effectively by AIMM mission- 
aries Harlan and Claire de Brun. 

AIMM personnel have been involved in teaching 
opportunities at the university and the Protestant theological 
college and in courses for self-supporting clergy. Titus 
Guenther served as Protestant chaplain for three years at 
the National University of Lesotho as well. 


Lesotho offers encouraging prospects for vital Christian 
leadership in today’s Africa. Many Basotho are widely 
travelled. Literacy rates are unusally high for black Africa. 
The long tradition of Basotho Christian churches provides a 
heritage that is significant. But economic dilemmas perplex. 
Shortages of natural resources dismay. Political convictions 
within and between churches divide. Spiritual apathy 
weakens commitment. Employment prospects for most are 
bleak. An absentee work force separates families. Views 
differ as to how best to change oppressive racial restrictions 
in neighboring areas. Tribal identities are not easily laid 
aside. Pressures continue to challenge this little rugged land. 

The word commonly used for greeting, blessing and 
farewell is Khotso, the Sesotho word for “peace.” Only as 
the Prince of Peace is introduced, trusted, and followed in 
daily life will true Khotso be experienced throughout the 
beautiful mountain Kingdom of Lesotho. 
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by Bob Gerhart 
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AREA: LANGUAGE: GOVERNMENT: 


11,720 sq. mi., 30,355 sq. km.; 
equals Vancouver Is. or 1/3 Indiana; 
Mountainous, lacking forest. 

Elev.: 5-6,000’ in west, 7-11,000’ 
central & east. 


CLIMATE: 
Temperate; Winter (June-Aug.) dry 
and cold, frost common, show 
possible; Summer (Oct.-Apr.) mild, 
afternoon showers; av. rainfall: 28 in. 


POPULATION: 
1.4 million; 119/sq. mi.; 36/sq. km.; 
Predominate tribe: Basotho (90%); 
150,000+ absent as migrant laborers 
in South Africa; 40% under age 15. 


GROWTH RATE: 
2.4%; Life expectancy: 53 years. 


Official: Sesotho & English; some 
Xhosa used in south; Migrant 
laborers know Fanakalo & Afrikaans. 


EDUCATION: 
Schools: 1,080 Primary, 64 Sec- 
ondary; University at Roma; Educ. 
rate 45%; Literacy: 60%. 


URBAN CENTERS: 
Maseru, Capital, only city; small 
towns: 9 District headquarters; 
Roma & Morija: educ. & church 
centers; 95% of pop. rural. 


RELIGION: 
90% claim Christianity; of the 80% 


affiliated: 23% Prot., 8% Anglican, 


41% R. Cath.; 7% African In- 
dependent; 8% tribal trad. relig. 


Kingdom of Lesotho; Independence: 
Oct. 4, 1966; Constitutional 
monarchy; Head of State: King 
Moshoeshoe II; Head of Gov't; Prime 
Minister Leabua Jonathan; since 
1965; Elections pending since 1970; 
National Assembly largely appointed; 
10 regional districts. 


ECONOMY: 

Locally based on cattle, subsistence 
agric.; Exports: mohair & wool, 
some diamonds; Migrant labor 
generates majority of cash earnings; 
per capita income: $280; Currency: 
Maloti(M) equals So. Africa Rand; 
IM =100 Lisente = $.50 US (1985). 








One morning in Lesotho, before daylight, a farmer 
and his son carried two ox yokes to the kraal where 
the cattle spent the night. They hitched up two oxen 
with the one yoke and two cows with the other yoke 
and then went to a neighbor’s kraal where the farmer 
had arranged to borrow his two oxen and yoke. With 
the third team hitched, a walking plow was attached 
and lifted onto a rough sled. The son went to the lead 
team to guide the six animals out of the village to the 
field while the father followed making sure the plow 
stayed on the sled. 

By the time they reached the field, three-quarters of 
a mile from the edge of the village, the sky in the east 
was beginning to brighten. The farmer and his son 
immediately set to work, plowing where they left off 
mid-morning the previous day. Back and forth across 
the sloping field they turned the soil until, at about the 
tenth turn, the farmer called to his son to stop the 
cattle. The farmer leaned over the plow to pull out 
some long grass, but when he straightened up again 
his shirt caught on the plow handle and ripped. 

Sometime later, when the sun was not yet very high 
in the sky, the farmer’s wife and daughter appeared 
with breakfast. One of the cooking pots was sooty, 
and when the farmer lifted it he transferred some soot 
to his fingers and then almost immediately left two 
soot marks on his face while chasing away a 
bothersome insect. 

By mid-morning the farmer was increasingly feeling 
the heat of the cloudless day. The sweat began to sting 
his eyes and, using his dirty hand, he wiped his 
forehead leaving it very streaked. 

Soon thereafter the oxen and cows had been 
worked enough for the day and they were brought 
back to the village. After they were taken care of, the 
farmer went into the house and saw his image in the 
mirror. He saw the torn shirt and his hair covered with 
the dust of the field. He saw his streaked and sooty 
face. It was obvious what he should do but, instead, 
he ignored the advice of the mirror. He turned away 
and at once forgot what he saw. 


At a conference of African Independent Church pastors I 
told this story to illustrate James 1:22-25 and to explain the 
expanded ministry of the Alosa Linku Tsa Ka program. If we 
don’t translate God’s Word into action, James wrote, we are 
like the man who “after looking at himself, goes away and 
immediately forgets what he looks like.” God’s Word is like 
a mirror. As we look into it, hear it and study it, it reflects to 
us how we should respond. 
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by John Bohn 


When AIMM first began working with the African 
Independent Churches of Lesotho, the focus was on Bible 
teaching and the continuing education of pastors and other 
church leaders. A program was formed for this work and 
was given the Sesotho phrase for “Tend My Sheep,” Alosa 
Linku Tsa Ka, (pronounced: Ah-low-sah dink-oo tsah- 
kah). The name is taken from the conversation between 
Jesus and Peter in John 21:15-17 when Jesus charged 
Peter with the responsibility to care for His flock, to “tend 
my sheep.” Today this responsibility belongs to His church. 

Now the Tend My Sheep program, often shortened to the 
Sesotho acronymn ALTK, has expanded to include the 
work which is becoming known as “Faith and Action,” in 
Sesotho, Tumelo le Ketso (Too-may-low lay kay-tsoh). The 
purpose of Tumelo le Ketso is to be a resource to churches 
and individuals assisting them in translating their 
understanding of the Bible into action in practical, everyday 
ways. 

An early concern in Faith and Action is stewardship of the 
gifts which God has put in our care. One of the most 
precious is the gift of the family. We are responsible to God 
for our families and this responsibility includes providing 
food and clothing. 

Within the Tend My Sheep program learning how to 
make clothing has become popular with the women. They 
come together in one of the homes or in a church building to 
make clothing for children, shirts for men, and dresses for 
themselves and items for the home. The lack of a sewing 
machine prevents no one from learning how to sew. In one 
village where none of the women in the class has a machine 
each had already made several garments completely 
stitched by hand. This ability to hand sew is also valuable 
when mending clothes. 

Corn fodder on ox-drawn wagon 











As important as the sewing is the informal fellowship that 
happens at the same time. In a country where most of the 
women live separated from their husbands because the men 
have left the rural villages to find employment elsewhere in 
Lesotho and South Africa, there is a special need for 
times when the women can come together and share their 
feelings and concerns. Sewing classes have become a 
meeting place for the women where the feeling of 
community is strengthened and the bonds between each 
other as sisters-in-Christ are tightened. 

Another activity of ALTK’s Faith and Action is the 
growing of fruit trees. This has been well received by both 
men and women. Lesotho’s location in the mountains and 
its position 30 degrees south of the equator creates a climate 
suitable for the production of temperate fruits such as peach, 
apricot, plum, pear, apple, and grape. 

The peach tree is the favorite and can be found growing in 
villages throughout the country. In August and September 
pink peach blossoms bring welcome color to a brown 
landscape as the country moves from drab winter to the new 
life of spring. Most peach trees currently being grown, 
however, have been grown from seed in an unplanned way. 
Their fruit is not of high quality. Usually a discarded peach 
pit becomes buried and the seed germinates and grows. 
When the seedling is discovered it may be transplanted to a 
permanent location in the garden or near the house. 

Good quality, grafted, named varieties of fruit trees are 
also available. The Tend My Sheep Faith and Action 
program is helping the people to become aware of them. 
The better quality trees are imported by Lesotho’s 
Department of Agriculture from nurseries of South Africa 
and an amazingly wide variety are available. The earliest 
peaches ripen in November while later varieties ripen every 
month after that until April or May when the first frosts 
occur. 

Through Faith and Action instruction is given on the 
proper method of preparing holes for the trees and planting 
sites are made ready before the young trees are received. 
They are planted with bare roots in July (mid-winter). Some 
of the peach trees which have been well cared for begin to 
bear fruit the second summer after planting. Other types of 
trees usually take longer to bear their first fruit. During the 
winter, demonstrations are given on the pruning of fruit 


trees. 
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The soil is also a gift from God, placed in our stewardship. 
Sadly, however, the land of this “Mountain Kingdom” has 
been ripped open by innumerable, huge, erosion gullies 
called dongas. It is a problem which began before the birth 
of the present generation of Basotho and perhaps for this 
reason the situation seems to be accepted as “always-has- 
been and ever-will be.” There appears, therefore, little 
motivation for controlling the erosion and, in fact, the 
problem is accelerated by overgrazing the hillsides. Soil 
erosion is a problem which needs more emphasis within the 
Tend My Sheep program so that there will be more 
awareness of our responsibility to God in the use and care of 
the soil. 

A new activity being planned is to make it easier for 
people in remote areas to buy vegetable seeds. This may 
take the form of a mail-order service. Also planned is a short 
course on keeping the financial records of a congregation. 
Bookkeeping is a skill which few church treasurers have 
acquired and there is much interest in learning it. First it will 
be taught in one locality and if it meets the need it will be 
offered in other places as well. 

In developing the Faith and Action section of the Tend 
My Sheep program, we found a combination of teaching 
methods seems to be most effective. Much work is best done 
informally in the rural villages where people live. It is more 
practical for a sewing class to be held in the village of the 
women rather than for all the women to leave their families 
for a day and travel by bus to our home. Similarly, demon- 
strations on how to plant and prune fruit trees are more 
effective in the villages where the trees are actually grown. 
But in addition to the village work, and together with the 
AIMM Bible teachers working through Alosa Linku Tsa Ka, 
we have found it valuable to have weekend conferences 
where all the participants come to a conference center for 
several days. Periods of Bible study are profitable combined 
with demonstrations and talks on nutrition, sanitation, food 
drying, the safe use of insecticides and other practical topics 
of interest. 

As the Tend My Sheep program grows, a primary 
concern is that Christians have opportunities to express their 
beliefs in valid and meaningful ways. Serious Bible study 
increases understanding of God’s Word; as understanding 
increases, opportunities are needed so that each may 
respond according to his or her growing understanding. The 
purpose of Tumelo le Ketso, Faith and Action, is to provide 


these opportunities. CPi 








Village of Tabola 


Village 
With A Dream 


by Samuel A. Mohono 


Tabola is a village in the north eastern region of Leribe in 
Lesotho. It is on the road between Maseru and Butha- 
Buthe. The chief of Tabola is Chief Mopeli Molapo presently 
teaching in the Lesotho Agricultural College in Maseru. 
Chief Sekhobe Molapo, a relative of his, is acting chief in his 
absence. 

The people of Tabola like most people of Lesotho are 
Christians of different church denominations. The churches 
are divided into main-line churches and African 
Independent Churches. There are however a small 
percentage of people who still cling to the national (tradi- 
tional) religion of the Basotho. The latter is encouraged by 
some Christians from both streams of the churches who are 
nominal and who are often seen in the festivals of non- 
Christian groups. 
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representing their churches. 


Common factors uniting the people of Tabola are: 
education, the economy and health. Children attend the 
church primary schools: two Roman Catholic Schools about 
3 to 5 km away from the village, one Anglican school, about 
the same distance from Tabola, and the Lesotho Evangelical 
School which is on top of a plateau away from the village, 

a disadvantage to the village of Tabola. 

Another factor uniting Christians of both 
denominational streams and non-Christians, is the 
economy. The backbone of the economy of this village is 
agriculture. Most families have small plowing fields. The 
oxen-pulled plow was common until three or four years ago 
when the Government introduced machinery which was in 
the main borrowed from either the farmers of the Republic 
of South Africa or Taiwan’s development project. A limited 
number of the Basotho personally owned machinery in the | 
village and adjacent villages. But the relationships of 
Lesotho and the Republic of South Africa are strained while 
those with Taiwan are now completely discontinued. | 

Another area of common interest is health. The nearest | 
clinic is the Roman Catholic clinic about 5 km, then the 
government hospital about 30 km away. People must 
depend entirely on public transport to all points in the 
country. . 

The African Federal Church Council, which is a council of | 
African Independent Churches has used Tabola as their | 
headquarters. Chief Mopeli Molapo, in consultation with the 
village committee and the acting Chief Sekhobe Molapo, 
allocated the council a plot of land which is being developed 
to serve both the church and the community without 
discrimination. A dream for eventual development is to 
have a church centre which will have a chapel with a special 
room to pray for the sick and a hall for conferences and 
short-time seminars. The hall could be used for a day-care 
centre, for the herd-boys and adult literacy evening classes 
and clinic or dispensary. 

AIMM offered a bore-hole and a resident house for the 
development officers, John and Tina Bohn. A fence has 
been erected and the lot has been plowed. The produce is to 
be sold to raise funds for the council’s projects. 

The excitement of the day of dedication will never be 
forgotten. Both the chief and the acting chief were guests of 
honor and priests, bishops, and pastors attended the feast 


Bohn’'s house, Tabola 
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More Than & 
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This is the day for “sewing school” at the village of Ha 
Thuhloane. My boxes of sewing patterns, thread, and other 
bits of material are in their proper places in the car. | also 
have with me some surplus cabbage seddlings from our 
garden which I will offer to those interested. I still have room 
for the two women I will pick up enroute. | drive twelve 
kilometres down the hard top road and then a rough and 
winding 18 kilometres on gravel before I pull up in the 
Mallela compound. 

My hostess, ‘Me Mafiniase, is ready for me and greets me 
warmly. “You didn’t wait for me yesterday?” I tease, since 
the dates have been mixed up before. She assures me that 
this time they remembered; the hoeing in the fields has been 
finished, and the women will come. Rakhali Anna (Aunt 
Anna) and the children from the compound and the 
neighborhood gather around. I greet everyone. 

I am invited into the house but ’Me Mafiniase suggests 
that before we have tea she wants to show me her garden. 
What a sad sight! Only two weeks earlier when I had been 
there the tomatoes were in blossom, the beans, spinach, 
pumpkin and corn were in prize form, and now everything is 
dry and wilted. The days have been unusually hot and not a 
drop of rain has fallen. When all the water has to be carried 
from a spring up a rocky hillside, I understand her giving up 
on trying to keep the garden watered. 

While we drink tea she shows me a new piece of material 
for a skirt. Then we go to the church where the women are 
beginning to gather. It’s good to see them and they laugh 
because after having been back in North America for four 
months I have forgotten some of their names. Two new 
women come and explain that they won’t be able to come 
regularly because they teach school, but now during school 
holidays they want to join us. Eleven women is a nice group 
to work with. Because their husbands work elsewhere most 
of them are put into roles of being single parents and see 
their husbands only once or twice a year. 

We begin with a song and prayer and then start work. | 
am touched by the speech made on behalf of the group: 
they are glad to see me back; they have missed me and our 
sewing days; they were pleased to receive greetings sent 
from Canada; and they were glad that we found our parents 
well and able to enjoy our time together. 

Independent Church women 

















Peeling pumplinss 

Time flies as we cut, measure, snip and stitch and undo 
stitches that are somehow not right. Soon girls’ dresses, 
boys’ trousers, skirts, blouses, pot holders, and quilted place 
mats begin to take shape. But conversation is as important 
as needle and thread. We talk about gardens, fields, 
children, a recent death in the village, cattle theft, and 
opinions and concern are expressed about the “Watch 
Tower,” a Jehovah’s Witness publication recently brought to 
the village. They they begin questioning me about our 
experiences while in America. My little brown English- 
Sesotho dictionary is always handy and they are patient with 
my Sesotho. 

Our afternoon is not complete without some singing. One 
after the other joins in; first well known hymns, then folk 
songs and the fun of making up new words to well known 
tunes. | too add my original words and it brings a roar of 
laughter. It’s not easy for them to remain seated when the 
rhythm calls for swaying and dancing. Some of them get up 
and while needles continue to fly and while the heads of 
babies tied to their backs are bobbing, they enjoy their body 
movement. No matter if the stitches are a bit uneven now, 
rhythm is worked into each stitch and that’s what is 
important. 

Before we know it, it’s four o’clock and we realize that we 
have spent five hours together. “When can you come 
again?” We decide on a date agreeable to all. Last minute 
instructions are given to those who want to continue sewing 
at home, and then a closing song and prayer before we part. 

As I leave I am taken aside by my hostess and reminded 
to pray for the husband of one of the women. For several 
months now he has been tormented by not being able to 
reconcile a problem with another man in the village. He is 
making life miserable for himself and his wife and he will not 
lower the barrier that separates him from the other man. 

As I drive home I realize that I have made a new discovery 
today. I have discovered a closeness with these women that 
wasn’t there last year or even yesterday. We felt a new sort 
of trust and understanding and insight into each others’ 
lives. Pray that this will not only continue at Ha Thuhloane 
but will grow and expand to other women’s groups as well. 
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together 
g by Claire deBrun 

I came out of the small church feeling a bit stiff and 
chilled. The wind from the mountain seemed to fill the little 
building like water going through a sieve. The women had 
prayed, sung, and studied Scripture together. One woman 
stood up to teach on the subject of marriage. “How was it 
that in Basotho culture the women worked so hard with so 
little and yet Jesus seemed to suggest husbands should help 
and encourage more?” The women talked of this for a long 
time. 

As I walked down the little path to the cluster of rondavels 
below, I could see the children in a little circle playing. My 
son came up the path, a long stick in his hand, chasing a 
team of oxen with the other little boys. Two older boys on 
horseback flew down the other side of the slope, beast and 
boy one fluid movement. I watched them until they were 
two dots by a field. 

Little puffs of smoke trickled out of each roof until the air 
was laced with the pungent smell of dung and grass fires. 
People started to file into the largest of the homes and 
kerosene lanterns were lit. The men were on one side and 
the women on the other, as usual. Harlan began his lesson. 
It was on marriage. The women threw me a knowing 
glance; hadn’t that been the topic at this afternoon’s 
women’s meeting? No, I hadn’t told Harlan. 

The evening wore on as Harlan continued teaching. Our 
children had long since fallen asleep on the floor in front of 
the fire. They looked like little worms in their zip-up sleeping 
bags. The air was thick with the heat and dust of coal fire. 
The kerosene lanterns were burning low and the people 
were intent on the teaching. 

Before long there was gentle weeping and the movement 
of men and women in a crisscross pattern. The men and 
their wives were sitting together on the rough benches now. 
In the shadowy darkness of the rondavel an amazing 
expression of reconciliation had taken place. 

The next morning the men waited for the women to come 
to the breakfast table so that we might eat together. When 
the meal was over, the men helped to clear the table! I had 
never seen this before because it doesn’t usually happen. 
The women are expected to prepare and serve the food to 
the men first. As we were getting ready to return home the 
next day, the pastor’s wife came to me and said, “The Spirit 
of God has visited us this week. We are stronger for it.” 


Claire deBrun and local pastor 
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“Hosanna, mwana na Davidi; 


by Gladys Buller 


Hosanna, Haleluia!”’ 


This little chant is sung over and over as our Sunday 
School children march in double file across our campus, 
waving real palm branches and pretty flowers. It is Palm 
Sunday! Children’s voices hail and coming of our Lord and 
King! 

In July, our Institute will be graduating 30 seniors of 
various denominations. Five graduates are Mennonites from 
our area, Bandundu and Kasai. Pray for them as they finish 
writing their thesis and prepare themselves to return to the 
needy areas from which they come. They are definitely put 
on trial when they return home, and need to be strong in the 
Lord. 

One of the couples, Mr. and Mrs. Sambi, is the “first” 
from the Njembe tribe. How well we remember our 
“evangelistic forays” into Karuru, its church center, some 30 
years ago! The men were dressed in loincloths, red 
camwood smeared over their body, and curls in their hair. 
Their front teeth were knocked out as a child and later 
sharpened steel teeth were put in. The women were 
“topless” and wore brass bracelets on ankles and forearms. 
The chief's wives were distinguished by their amount of 
brass and beadwork. Young girls wore many strings of 
beads about their necks and hips and all had their hair styled 
into mud ponytails. Somewhat frightening, yet fascinating 
scene! 

The Gospel was slow in penetrating that area. God called 
a young tribesman, Simon, who “defected” and came to the 
mission (Nyanga) to study. He provided the wedge needed 
to reach the tribe. “Uncle Frank” Enns, a pioneer 
missionary, had a great burden for the Njembe tribe. Now 
we have the first graduates from there, a young man and 
woman, sincere, and dedicated to God. But going back and 
finding acceptance will be no lark! Every graduate must give 
proof that his faith is genuine, and he will be tried in many 
ways, for Gospel and culture inevitably clash! Back in the 
bush, it’s “survival of the fittest” in a spiritual sense as well as 


~ aphysical. Pray for the Sambi’s and for our other graduates. 
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*‘And, Dear God, bless Aunt Lodema. 
Oh, I forgot. 
I don’t need to pray for her. 
She’s home now.”’ 


Longtime AIMM missionary Lodema Short enjoyed 
relating this child’s bedtime prayer offered while she was 
on one of her furloughs during her long span of ministry in 
Zaire. 


Whether on furlough or on the field Lodema desired 
prayer support. Now she is home, in her heavenly home, 
and we ‘‘don’t have to pray for her’’ any more. But we 
have good reason to continue to be thankful for her life, 
her ministry and her consistent witness. 

Lodema Elizabeth Short entered her heavenly home 
April 11, 1985 at the age of 69. She first went to Zaire in 
1947. Jenny Bertsche summarized Lodema’s work in 
Zaire: ‘‘She was a teacher of teachers and literally trained 
hundreds of students to teach in the Zairian schools. She 
also taught students to sing, taught Women’s Seminars 
and gave her last years to directing the Nyanga Girl’s 
School, and Lycee Miodi. She had a caring personal 
relationship with her students and was widely respected by 
the people of Zaire. Above all else she was a missionary 
and used her class room and her veranda to help bring 
many students to a personal faith in Jesus Christ. Her 
Bible teaching ministry also touched many lives in the 
Archbold community during her brief retirement. 
Although she is now gone from us, the fruits of her labor 
will continue on. Revelation 14:14’’ 

Lodema was born February 16, 1916 in Archbold, Ohio. 
She received her training at Bowling Green University, and 
Moody Bible Institute. She taught elementary school for 
eight years before going to the Belgian Congo for her first 
term. In 1962 she earned her Master of Education from 
Bowling Green University. 

The funeral service was held on Sunday, April 14 at the 
Evangelical Mennonite Church of Archbold, Ohio where 
Lodema had been a life-long member. Burial was in the old 
EMC cemetery near Archbold. 


Friend and colleague, Irma Graber, reflecting on 
Lodema’s few years of retirement writes: ‘‘Lodema Short 
completed 34 years of missionary service in April, 1981. 
She looked forward to establishing a home and finding 
some kind of meaningful service. The first year was spent 
fixing up the lower apartment of her Archbold, Ohio, 
home and planting a garden. She was a flower and garden 
enthusiast and soon had beautiful roses and many other 
flowers and vegetables growing about her home. 

“In the summer of 1983 she sold her home and moved 
into a duplex apartment. Life was good, the apartment 
suited her love of nice things and her simple life style. She 
entered into the activities of the EMC Conference and the 
Archbold Evangelical Mennonite Church with vim and 
vigor. She served as chaplain of EMC Women’s Auxiliary 
Executive Committee and wrote a fantastic Bible Study 
booklet for EMC women, taught an adult Sunday School 
class, and served as president of the church’s Missionary 
Fellowship. She worked part time as a guide in Sauder’s 
Farm and Craft Village and accepted to teach a Bible 
Study for a group of ladies from the neighboring town. 
Retirement was all she ever hoped for and more! 

““However, God had a greater plan for His servant. In 
June of 1984 she began to notice the loss of control in a 
finger of the right hand and progressively the involvement 
of the whole hand. In spite of this inconvenience she 
travelled to Europe and attended Mennonite World 
Conference. Her disease progressed steadily downward, so 
that she had to give up teaching her classes and had to 
depend on others to assist her in her home. 

‘‘During the fall of 1984 and winter of 1985 she made a 
valiant effort to get well. She was hospitalized several 
times for tests, went to therapy, did exercises by the hour 
and finally committed herself to Green Springs 
Rehabilitation Hospital for concentrated therapy, but 
nothing availed to reverse the steady deterioration. 

‘‘She wanted to return to her own home, but realized 
that she needed 24 hour daily care. In February Lodema 
entered North West Care Center in Wauseon. There she 
experienced yet another attack which affected her speech. 
Her active mind was functioning, but was held a virtual 
prisoner by a body which had lost the ability to 
communicate. 

‘About a month prior to her death she indicated that 
she wanted to go to her home. By this time she had given 
permission for the release of her apartment and the sale of 


_ her household items. We thought she wanted to go to claim 


a few precious items. However on the day we took her by 
car and settled her in her living room, she gave no 
indication to show that she wanted a single item. From her 
wheelchair she cast her eyes about the room, saw her many 
flourishing house plants, the familiar furniture and a 
collection of her Zaire mementos. We read to her, played 
her piano for her and wept with her. After two hours we 
returned her to the Care Center. Deep within we knew this 
was a final farewell. Just six days earlier a young couple 
from the congregation had brought her to the communion 
service of the church, her farewell to the fellowship. 
““We’re tempted to ask why a faithful servant was 
allowed such a short period of worthwile retirement 
followed by these nine months? God is gracious. He had a 
greater plan. The heavenly apartment was prepared.’’ 
Lodema is home now but we continue to praise our Lord 


for her life. m 
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From Burkina Faso 
Gail Wiebe 
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Lynn and Kathleen Roth 
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RETIRED MISSIONARIES 


Workers now retired from the field 
after 18 or more years of service. 
There are many others that have been 
part of the AIMM family who served 
for shorter periods of time or who are 
still active in other Christian ministries. 


Elmer and Esther Dick 
Route 2, Box 255A 
Mountain Lake, MN 56159 


Aganetha Friesen Enns 
696 Southeast Miller Ave. 
Dallas, OR 97338 


Selma Unruh Frantz 
Salem Apt. 2 

701 S. Main St. 
Hillsboro, KS 67063 


Archie and Irma Graber 
Route 2 
Stryker, OH 43557 


Frieda Guengerich 
6650 W. Butler Drive, Apt. 6 
Glendale, AZ 85302 


Anna V. Liechty 

265 Buckeye Street 

Berne, IN 46711 

Anna Quiring 

209 Ninth St., Box 105 
Mountain Lake, MN 56159 





Tina Quiring 
209 Ninth St., Box 105 
Mountain Lake, MN 56159 


Mary Toews 
Pleasant View Home 
Inman, KS 67546 


Glen and Ina Rocke 
c/o Weldon Birkey 
R.R. 1, Box 350 
Pekin, IL 61554 


Fanny Schmallenberger 
136 North Maple 
Morton, IL 61550 


Russell and Helen Schnell 
6651 W. Alice Ave., Apt. 15 
Glendale, AZ 85302 


Merle and Dorothy Schwartz 
811 Osage Street 
Normal, IL 61761 


Lois Slagle 

Box 424 

Pioneer, OH 43554 
lrena Sprunger 
665 Hendricks 
Berne, IN 46711 
Mabel Sauder 
Route 2, Box 2 
Grabill, IN 46741 
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Art Janz, Associate Executive Secretary 
Robert Gerhart, Communications Coordinator 
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‘‘But you’ve got to know the territory!’’ With that declaration as the 
train hisses to a stop, the salesman emphatically states a key principle in 
Meredith Wilson’s ‘‘The Music Man.’’ Whether for an anvil salesman 
passing through River City, Iowa or a missionary handling the Greatest 
News anywhere in the world, it remains essential that one ‘‘knows the 
territory.’”’ 





In cross-cultural ministry, sharing the Good News across barriers, it 
becomes increasingly important that the ‘‘territory’’ be evaluated. 
Whether for the newly appointed worker preparing for the day of de- 
parture with an incredible amount of unknowns or for the veteran re- 
turning to a field that has become home, ‘‘knowing the territory’’ remains 
a key factor. 





Foremost is the necessity of knowing the people, getting to know them 
as significant persons. The missionary must understand the hopes and 
aspirations of a people, and the dignity and sense of pride a people may 
have. One must learn which inter-personal relationships are most valued, 
what lines of authority are to be respected, whose expectations are to be 
noted and how people sense their own identification. 


The learning of a people’s culture (and subcultures) is a lifelong assign- 
ment for effective missionary ministry. But it must not be merely an 
academic exercise. It requires knowing the people, people with tears and 
humor, griefs and hopes, hurts and treasures, value and eternal destinies. 


‘‘Knowing the territory’ requires knowing the country in which one 
works, a willingness to learn the history of the people and the geography 
that shapes a nation and its economy. One cannot understand a people 
without understanding something of the forces and movements that have 
shaped their past. People are molded by their heritage. 


In the village church it may be the presence of tribal pride that shapes 
decisions. In an urban setting it may be the absence of tribal ties that 
creates a rootless frustration. In either case understanding the tribal 
history and collective feelings are necessary for sound discernment in 
ministry. 


The missionary must also know the context in which he or she works. 
Any salesperson needs to know the competition. While we are not called 
to be hucksters of the Gospel, we nevertheless are introducing a Person 
and Body of Truth into a context of competing ideas, conflicting 
loyalties and calls for allegiance to other Masters. ‘‘We’ve got to know 
the territory.’’ We are not the only ones seeking a hearing. Nor are we 
the only ones with ideas for development, methods of alleviating suffer- 
ing and offers of hope for a better tomorrow. 


We must learn the context of our ministry, keeping our eyes and ears 
open to the forces that would exploit, the powers that would keep in 
bondage, and the teachings that would undermine truth. People are not 
sitting in quiet villages untouched by the wider world. They are already 
bombarded, shaped, enticed and seduced by all kinds of offers, 
philosophies and promises. We hold the conviction that the One we 
represent is the Way, the Truth and the Life. There are still many who 
have not adequately heard. But we’ve got to know the territory! 
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When we went to Zaire (then the Belgian Congo) in 1946 
I found weekly women’s devotional meetings already well 
organized. Ndjoko Punda, (Charlesville) was laid out in neat 
streets. Each week twenty Christian women were going by 
twos to assigned streets for outdoor meetings in someone’s 
yard. Once a month everyone met in the church. 
Organization may vary from place to place but meetings of 
this kind still continue, though not without their ups and 
downs. 

Women, under leadership of missionary women were 
beginning to have their own choirs in four-part harmony. 
Baba Mbuji Beneki (wife of the late Pastor Badibanga 
Apollo), who is still living, was outstanding in her musical 
ability. After hearing the songs played on the organ, she 
could direct the practice of all four parts. Not only could she 
sing them correctly, but would say to someone, “You sang it 
thus,” singing it wrongly as that one had just done. Then 
she’d say, “Sing it thus” and she’d correct the mistake. After 
Independence in 1960 her son and many others wrote their 
own Christian songs. These, too, were taught to the 
women, though no written harmony is available. 


In the early ’50’s World Day of Prayer programs on the - 


first Friday of March were introduced to the women. These 
still go on under the direction of the Conference Women’s 
President, Baba Kafutshi Kakese. 

The first classes for women were catechism classes, 
training for church membership. These met each 
Wednesday evening and Sunday morning before church 
services and grounded new women believers in the Word. 
There were 100 questions and answers in the catechism 
booklet. The women were expected to know all the answers 
plus the Scripture verses and the references from which the 
answers were derived. These classes were held for months, 
even for a year or more until the women really knew what 
they believed and how a Christian should live before being 
baptized and taken into the church. Those who were trained 
in this way remain some of the staunchest Christian women 
today. 

Then came sewing classes. At Ndjoko Punda the first 
attempt to have sewing classes was a failure because the 
women wanted a big piece of cloth for themselves, rather 
than for the babies’ garments we had cut out to sew. If they 
were free, why not ask for the biggest possible? After a few 
years they gladly cooperated. Later women learned to help 
with girls’ sewing classes. These classes also included 
singing, prayer, Bible Study or Scripture memorizing. 


oe Se aa 
Learning to read 


Glenn and Ina Rocke completed a two year 
Voluntary Service assignment in Zaire last 
November. The Rocke’s first retired from the 


home congregation, the Groveland Evangelical 
Mennonite Church. 


ee ae 


For some time the pastors of the Mennonite Church of Zaire 
(CMZ) had been having their own conference, today called 
seminars or retreats. Then in 1963, the women had their 
first Women’s Conference, requesting financial and 
transportation help from the church budget and from the 
AIMM Women’s Auxiliary in North America. The early 
Women’s Conferences of three or four days included studies 
of Bible books or special biblical subjects as Faith,Christian 
training of children in the home, music, etc. Lessons were 
prepared and given out to the women. Delegates also 
presented assigned topics to the group. The Women’s 
Conferences were repeated in 65, 68,70, and’73. 

By now the women were open to bigger and better things. 
In September, 1975 a special committee was called at 
Tshikapa. There the groundwork for the first Women’s 
Seminar was laid. In 1976 the whole CMZ area was divided 
into three parts mainly along language lines. A Women’s 
Seminar was conducted in each area beginning at Kandala. 
It was our first, after 64 years of mission work! 

Many missionary ladies and Zairian women were involved 
in the planning and preparation for these seminars which 
were much more in-depth, more of a truly teaching 
ministry. The eight days, Sunday through Sunday was 
longer than the gatherings at the previous women’s 
conferences. The class hours were longer. Subjects were 
added as: Christian courtship and marriage, health, 
nutrition, agriculture, and sewing. More time was given for 
questions and answering, stating problems and trying to 
solve them. The women were thrilled! Hard work on the 
part of leaders, teachers, delegates, women in Zaire and in 
North America, paid big dividends. 

After the first three seminars, two seminars on the CMZ 
conference level were held each year. Women delegates 
went home to share their new knowledge and inspiration 
with others on district and village levels. In 1980 just one 
seminar was conducted due to the high rise of transportation 
costs. 

Since 1981, the seminars are being held on district levels. 
The women pay for their own transportation, materials and 
meals. Through the AIMM Women’s Auxiliary, ladies in 
North America pay for the lesson material and transporta- 
tion for a core of trained teachers to and from the district 
having the seminar. They do this for one to three districts a 
year. The district organizes and invites the teachers. Six 
districts have already done this. One was hindered by other 
circumstances. Another is now planning a seminar. 
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mission field in 1980. They have now retired for 
the second time in Groveland, Illinois, near their — 
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As a climax to their many years of service, Glenn 
and Ina were able to visit AIMM’s field in Burkina 
Faso on their return to the States. Their visit co- 
incided with the first Women’s Seminar in Orodara. 

Here Ina reviews her experience with women’s 
work in Zaire and shares some observations on 
the start of women’s seminars in Burkina Faso. 
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by Ina Rocke 


The women of Zaire have come a long way, now paying 
most of the expense, and doing most of the organizing and 
teaching. 

The seminars are a big step forward. Women have been 
given individual help, with more time to share and work 
together. They reach the whole woman, establish her self- 
worth and give her ability to cope in a man’s world, in the 
home, church and community. 

General Women’s Church Conferences as such were not 
held from 1973 to 1983. All energies and monies went into 
Seminars. But in May 1983 at Banga and again in Novem- 
ber 1984 at Kikwit, the women on their own under the 
leadership of President Baba Kafutshi held Women’s Con- 
sultations on the total CMZ conference level. (The men 
discouraged the use of the word “conference” which de- 
noted a governing body.) These Consultations are needed 
since the Seminars give training and inspiration, but not 
time for business, election of officers, reviewing projects, or 
planning the future. Conference President Mbonza Kikunga 
has marvelled at the women’s ability to plan and expedite 
these. He has been present to counsel and cheer them. 


The above covers a long period of work with the women 
of Zaire. How thrilling it was for us to also see the beginning 
of the women’s work in Burkina Faso (formerly Upper 
Volta) on our way to the United States from Zaire in 1984. 

Glenn and | arrived at Bobo Dioulasso airport to find Dan 
and Kathy Petersen and baby Joy Ramona waiting for us. 
After a 50 mile car ride over much better roads than we 
have in Zaire we arrived at the home of Loren and Donna 
Entz in Orodara at 10 p.m. We all ate a lovely meal outside 
under a lantern hung in the tree. 

Soon they were telling us that we had arrived at a special 
time for them. Their first women’s seminar was to begin the 
next morning. They couldn’t have found a more 
sympathetic ear for that news than mine. 

I had been in women’s work since 1947. I had felt many of 
the birthing pains of the different types of women’s work, 
meetings, classes, special days as World Days of Prayer, 
special programs for Christmas, Easter, conferences on all 
levels, work with the Bible Institute women, and last of all 
with the Seminars and Consultations. 

Work in Zaire had been going on since 1912 and we had 
our first seminar in 1976. Work in Burkina Faso began in 
1978, but now just six years later they were already having a 
Women’s Seminar with women coming in from four 





Listening carefully 





surrounding areas. The missionaries were bursting with joy 
and expectation. 

I asked right away, “Where will the meetings be held? 
What time? I want to be there.” Glenn said, “My wife can’t 
miss going.” He had helped me so much in getting lessons 
and supplies to seminars in Zaire. 

Donna Entz directed the Seminar. The week before, she 
along with baby Mariam and the national lady who helps in 
their home went on a long dusty six-hour car ride to the 
MCC headquarters in the capital city of Ouagadougou. 
There they took a week’s course in leadership and obtained 
lessons for their women’s seminar. They had just returned 
home praising God for health, strength, protection and 
courage, expecting God to continue blessing during the 
days of the seminar. 

The day we arrived most of the women were to come into 
Orodara on a produce truck, but the government slapped a 
curfew on travelling. Happily it was lifted by 6 p.m. for them 
and us. The women paid their own way, arriving after dark, 
thankful to be only a little late. 

There were twenty delegates. Many were new Christians, 
some seekers; only a few were established Christian 
believers. A few knew how to read and write; many did not. 
Classes were held under a tree in a corner of the church 
court yard. The church is surrounded by a thick mud wall. 
That gave good privacy to their classes. At times the 
delegates sat on church benches moved out into the yard. 
At other times they put down their mats for a change. Many 
had their youngest child with them. The women missionary 
teachers also carried their babies on their backs. 

Donna Entz and Jeanne Rempel, both quite fluent in the 
trade language of Dioula, were the main teachers. An older 
Christian national lady from Christian Missionary Alliance 
Church in Bobo was there to encourage and counsel. 

Donna and Jeanne needed to gear their teaching to the 
level of faith and learning of their women. Each morning of 
that week Donna taught them Bible, giving them the story of 
salvation, going through the Bible beginning with the 
Creation in Genesis, to the Resurrection and return of 
Christ. She had African colored pictures hung on a tree. 
She carefully made her Biblical statements, asked them to 
repeat, and showed them details in the picture for the day. 
Then she went over each thought again and again, from 
different angles, asking questions. That took lots of planning 
and patience. 

continued on next page 





Nutrition lessons were also taught pictorially, illustrated 
with house, fire, etc. to show the essential foods needed to 
obtain a daily balanced diet. These were much like those 
used in Zaire. One afternoon the women were shown the 
water, salt and sugar solution used for treatment of diarrhea. 
Each woman got a chance to taste the solution made right 
there in class. 

Each afternoon Jeanne Rempel taught the women 
literacy classes. For each letter she taught them, the women 
received a large paper sheet with that letter written in four 
ways with two pictures and two corresponding words. These 
were written on small paper squares. All came in a plastic 
bag. 

After going over and over the letter as to sound and 
tracing it with their fingers and saying the name of the 
objects they were asked to match their individual “cards” to 
the letters and to the pictures. They certainly had to pay 
attention in order to do this. Those who knew more were 
asked to help the slower ones. It all should have whetted 
their appetite for further study. 

Singing choruses provided relaxation between 
concentrated study. Later in the week they had classes on 
Marriage and the Christian family. We were privileged to 
enjoy many of the classes the first three days of the seminar 
before we travelled on. 

Anne Garber gave a hand in helping the women do their 
lessons as she enjoyed a break from her almost constant 
discipling of new converts and work in Bible translation in 
Kotoura. She proudly showed us Daniel, a toddler. Daniel is 
the first baby born to one of their believers at Kotoura who 
was a delegate to the seminar. 

Kathy Petersen was involved in helping to buy the food 
and to guide the preparation. The women brought money 
for food and did the actual cooking. Kathy also took a very 
sick baby and its mother to a doctor at the hospital, then to 
buy medicines and back for a check-up. The little one got 
help that it would never have had in the “bush.” 

A big thank you must go to the missionary men. All the 
missionary mothers’ household helpers were delegates at 
the seminar, so the fathers were the homemakers and baby 
sitters while the seminar was in session. 

Praise God for those in Burkina Faso who had the vision 
to plan for a women’s seminar and worked so hard to make 
it a good one. Praise God for every woman delegate who 
came and participated. 

Pray for the women of both Burkina Faso and Zaire, who 
have experienced being in seminars, that they might be 
living according to what they have been taught and to be 
sharing with others, to His glory. 

Ina Rocke 
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Bath time in Orodara 
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Kathy Petersen enjoying lunch with women 





THE 
MISSIONARY CALLING 
OF THE CHURCH 


This is my only joy and the desire of my 
heart, that I may extend the borders of the 
kingdom of God, make known the truth, 
reprove sin, teach righteousness, feed the 
hungry souls with the Word of the Lord, lead 
the stray sheep into the right path, and win 
many souls for the Lord through His Spirit, 
power and grace. 


* * * * 








uy Feeding on the Word of the Lord 


$Hlenno Simons ©n MISSIONS 


I seek and desire from my heart nothing 
(this He knows who knows all things) but 
that the glorious name, the divine will, 
and the praise of our Lord Jesus Christ 
may be made known throughout the 
world. Ae eae ee 


In the second place, we seek and desire 
with yearning, ardent hearts, yea, at the 
cost of our life and blood, that the holy 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and His apostles, 
which alone is the true doctrine and will 
remain until Jesus Christ will reappear in 
the clouds, may be taught and preached 
throughout the world, as the Lord Jesus 
Christ commanded His disciples in the last 
words which He addressed to them on 
earth. Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:15. 


bl * * * 


We seek from our whole heart nothing but 
that we may effect the salvation of all man- 
kind, and this not only by giving our posses- 
sions and labor, but also (understand it in 
an evangelical sense) our life and blood. 


* * * * 


First printed in the Congo Missionary Messenger 
forty years ago, May/June, 1945, italics added. 
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I strive after nothing but that the God of 
heaven and earth, through His blessed Son 
Jesus Christ, may have the glory through 
His blessed word; that all men may be saved, 
and that they may awaken in this acceptable 
time of grace from their deep sleep of sin. 


* * * * 


We seek and desire only that we might 
point the whole world (which lieth in 
wickedness) to the true way, and that many 
souls may, by the Word of the Lord, through 
His help and power, be won from the 
dominion of Satan and brought to Christ. 


* * * ue 


To this end we preach as much as oppor- 
tunity and possibility affords, both in day- 
time and by night, in houses and in fields, in 
forests and wildernesses, in this land and 
abroad, in prison and bonds, in water, fire 
and the scaffold, on the gallows, and upon 
the wheel, before lords and princes, orally 
and by writing at the risk of possessions and 
life, as we have done these many years 
without ceasing. 

From the writings of 
Chuan Menno Simons 
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On Easter Sunday morning the Maseru United Church 
overflowed with people. A count indicated that twenty-one 
nationalities were represented, a bit more than usual. 
Ordinarily one can expect worshippers from about fifteen 
nations, persons having chosen careers that relate to foreign 
service. A survey made of denominational affiliations would 
likewise reveal much diversity. Many have participated in a 
variety of churches since they have moved so much. Some 
would not know what denomination to claim. For that reason 
little emphasis is put upon one’s religious background. The 
focus is rather on what we hold in common through our 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

How does a church with such diversity function? At Maseru 
United Church much depends upon the Management Com- 
mittee, a group of eight people. Seven are annually elected 
from the covenant members. The pastor also meets with this 
committee. Since the terms of each elected member expire 
at the end of each year, there can be a large turn-over. This 
year two members from last year’s committee were re-elected, 
assuring some continuity. 

The Management Committee is charged with the respon- 
sibility of pastoral oversight of the congregation and the 
general supervision of the sanctuary, church hall and activities 
therein. Each member of the committee is assigned some 
special functions. In addition to the four regular offices (Chair- 
man, Vice Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer) three “clerks” 
are designated: The Hall Clerk supervises buildings and 
grounds; the Roll Clerk keeps the roll of covenant members 
and informs new people of our covenant, and the Education 
Clerk looks after the Sunday School needs. 


Caro 
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Worship Service 


One may get an idea of Management Committee activity 
by reviewing some of the items on the agenda of a recent 
meeting: purchasing a cassette recorder so the pastor’s mes- 
sages can be taped, especially for the benefit of the Sunday 
School teachers who meet with the boys and girls during the 
second part of the worship hour; purchasing benches and 
tables for use by the Sunday School and week-day nursery 
school; planning for the Sunrise service on a mountain above 
Maseru on the morning of Ascension Day; hearing a report 
from a small group that meets for spiritual fellowship and 
worship in a member’s home; arranging for farewell pot luck 
lunches to honor several families who leave in the next two 
months; evaluating requests for material aid assistance from 
the church treasury; extending an invitation to a speaker 
for the annual weekend conference at the end of October; 
inviting a singing group active in evangelistic prison ministries; 
and distributing new posters and folders that explain the 
ministry of our church to newcomers. 

Members of the Management Committee sense that their 
leadership assignment has come to them both from the con- 
gregation and from God. They accept their roles with dedi- 
cation. They express themselves freely. Often differences of 
opinion are aired. But the prayers of the congregation, espe- 
cially the intercession of several active prayer groups, helps 
them work together and function as a team. 






__ An excerpt from the Pastor’s Annual Report: 
| Among the concerns and challenges I see for Maseru 
i United Church are these: 
| (1) Keeping a balance between order and freedom in our 
worship. We come from such diverse backgrounds in the 
way that we have been taught to express our faith and 
worship of God. Some of us yearn for the spontaneity and 
freedom that we have found meaningful in the setting of our 
| church family at home. Others yearn for the more ordered : CM tad ek 
liturgy that spoke inspiration to their hearts in another After Morning Worship 
setting. M.U.C. likely cannot duplicate what each especially I conclude with a prayer for M.U.C. It was written in the 
enjoyed in another church home. However, under the last century by William Walsham How and is included asa 
guidance and blessing of the Holy Spirit we may expect to hymn in The Church Hymnary, No. 342: 


be led into new experiences of worship . . . that focus our 
minds upon Jesus Christ and cause us to grow in respect 
and appreciation for our brothers and sisters who find 
inspiration and joy in songs and liturgy that may not be our 
choice. I believe we will need to strive for a variety of 
expressions in planning our services. 

(2) Discerning the gifts in our fellowship and encouraging 
expression of them for the good of all. There is an immense 
reservoir of talent in the M.U.C. family and much remains 
untapped for Kingdom service. 

(3) Being alert to our evangelistic opportunity and task in 
Maseru. Most of us have come here with a contract for a 
specific assignment—related to the functioning of a 
government agency, a business agency, or a church 
agency. Christ wants us to be His witnesses among our 
colleagues at work and at play. Saul of Tarsus heard that 
task stated in this way: “I send you to open their eyes that 
they may turn from darkness to light and from the power of 
Satan to God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins and 
a place among those who are sanctified by faith in me.” 
(Acts 25:18) I hope that we shall together witness some 
persons coming to faith in Christ and giving expression of 
their new loyalty by acceptance of baptism. 

(4) Being aware of the plight of disadvantaged people 
around us. It is an easy temptation to become an expatriate 
island in Maseru, revelling in each other’s fellowship and 
enjoying our affluent status with special privileges that make 
us both envied and hated by others. We must keep 
reminding ourselves that we are a favored minority, and all 
about us on this troubled continent are deprived persons 
who lack the means and the freedom God has given us. 
Among them are refugees . . . persons suspected of being 
sympathizers with opposition and endangered in 
elections . . . detainees, imprisoned but not yet tried... . 
people who have been forcefully moved from ancestral 
homes to new homelands . . . people without our sources 
for food, health-care, education and work, etc. Just how 
God wishes to use us at M.U.C. in relation to the 
disadvantaged, | don’t know. I know, however, that we 
dare not lose sight of the beggars lying at our doorsteps, and 
the words of our Lord: “If you love those who love you, 
what credit is that to you. For even sinners love those who 


love them.” (Luke 6:32) 


Bowed low in supplication, 
We come, O Lord, to Thee; 

Thy grace alone can save us; 
To Thee alone we flee. 


We come for this our parish 
Thy mercy to implore; 

On church, and homes, and people, 
O Lord, Thy blessing pour. 


Blot out our sins, O Father; 
Forgive the guilty past; 

Loose from their chains the captives 
Whom Satan holdeth fast. 


Wake up the slumbering conscience 
To listen to Thy call; 

The weak and wavering strengthen, 
And raise up them that fall. 


Our crying sin drive from us 
With Thy chastising rod, 

That we may be a people 
Fearing and loving God. 

O be Thy house, Lord, hallowed, 
And hallowed be Thy day; 

Let sin-stained souls find pardon, 
And learn to love and pray. 


With heavenly food supported, 
O be they firm and strong 

To follow all things holy, 
To flee from all things wrong. 


Lord, banish strife and variance, 
Knit sundered hearts in one; 
And bind us all together 
In love to Thy dear Son.” Amen. 


Harris Waltner, Pastor, 
Maseru United Church 
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This meditation was given by Palmer Becker, 
pastor of Peace Mennonite Church, Richmond, 
British Columbia, on the occasion of Evelyn 
Riediger’s commissioning for missionary service, 


December 23, 1984. 


Evelyn recently completed language study in 
France and has moved to Burkina Faso. She will 
use her training in public health as a means of 
witness as part of the missionary team in Kotoura. 


While the comments of this meditation were 
focused on Evelyn’s commissioning and ministry, 
the words apply equally to AIMM workers in each 
field of endeavor. 
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WHY? 


Some of the pets at our house have rather strange 
names. Our daughter Sharla, has a little white hamster. 
For some strange reason she has named it “What.” It’s 
rather confusing. A friend asks, “What do you call it?” and 
she responds: “What is its name.” That is a statement, not 
a question. 

One day she brought home an ugly, homeless, angora 
rabbit. Someone had done a terrible job of shearing it with 
a scissors. Its hair was ragged and layered. Someone sug- 
gested, “Why don’t we call it ‘Why.’ ” Why does it look so 
ragged? 

Today we are asking the question “Why?” Why is 
Evelyn going to one of the poorest countries in the world? 
Why is she giving up the comforts of hot and cold running 
water, tasty food, good friends, job, and McDonalds? 
Whatever would motivate her to do such a thing? 

I expect her parents are asking the question, “Why?” 
We are asking “Why?” And perhaps even she is 
sometimes asking “Why?” 

Matthew 25:31-46 helps us to understand. 
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Evelyn Riediger 


WHY DO YOU GO? 


A PICTURE OF JESUS AND US 


In this Scripture we have come to the end of time. Verse 
31 says, “When the son of man comes in his glory, and all 
the angels with him, he will sit on his throne in heavenly 
glory. All the nations will be gathered before him, (there 
are people from Burkina Faso there. And from Japan, and 
Brazil, and from Canada) and he will separate the people 
one from another as a shepherd separates the sheep and 
the goats. He will put the sheep on his right and the goats 
on his left.” 

Jesus will redivide the peoples of the world, not into east 
and west, rich or poor, but into faithful and unfaithful. 
Those who have committed themselves to loving the Lord 
with all their heart and mind and soul and strength and 
their neighbors as themselves. Those who have thought 
only of themselves are on the left. 

To those on the left Jesus says, “Depart from me, you 
who are cursed, into the eternal fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels. For! was hungry . . .” 

I was hungry out there in Burkina Faso. I hadn’t had 
anything good to eat for weeks. And you were preoccupied 
with preparing one scrumptious meal after another. And 
eating steaks every week. 

Suddenly you see Jesus, who had lovingly fed the 
5,000 on the hillside, on the throne hollow and hungry, 
with skinny arms and legs. You turn away unable to bear 
the sight and realize you are going to eternal punishment. 
















si Drawing water at the well 

“For I was thirsty . . .” In that West African village I had 
to carry the water for a mile and then it wasn’t clean. All the 
while you were using 500 gallons a day in your bathrooms, 
dishwashers and on your lawns. 

And suddenly you see Jesus, who loved you with his 
life, sitting on the throne dry and parched . . .” And you 
turn away to eternal sadness. 

“I was a stranger . . .” I came to Canada as a refugee, 
was strange in the church and community. I stood out 
there in the vestibule Sunday after Sunday with almost no 
one to talk to. You were in your huddles and cliques, talk- 
ing up astorm with friends and neighbors. 

Suddenly you see the Jesus who loved all kinds of out- 
casts, including Bartimaeus, Zacchaeus, and the woman at 
. the well. He loved you when you were standing alone, yet 
now you go away weeping, realizing what you have done. 

Jesus goes on to say, “I needed clothes.” I was cold 
while you had ski jackets on. “I was sick.” I needed medi- 
cine, a public health nurse, and a dentist while you were at 
the orthodontist or showing your medical card. 

“I was in prison.” I was arrested for what I said in public. 
They beat me and left me half dead while you were free as 
a bird in your boats and cars and airplanes. 

Then you see the Jesus who gave his last linen cloth, the 
last strength of his aching body, the last freedom in his 
earthly life on the cross, that you might be changed. You 
see him, not on the throne, but still on the cross of 
rejection, and you go away like Peter, weeping in the 


Road to Banzon, Burkina Faso 
Ww oe 
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SHARING THE LOVE OF 
Jie ibs. 


Why is Evelyn going to West Africa? Why is she going to 
the least wealthy, the least popular, and perhaps among 
the least healthy, or poorly clothed human _ beings? 
Because Jesus represents those people! He would give 
everything he has for those people like he has given 
everything for you and me, and for her. 

As many other missionaries have done, Evelyn, out of 
deep appreciation, is rising up and sharing the love she has 
received from Jesus with those whom he represents. I am 
not sure if they have even thought of it in that way. They 
might also ask as do the people in the Scripture, “When 
did we see you hungry and feed you, thirsty and give you 
something to drink? When did we see you a stranger and 
invite you in, or needing clothes and clothed you? When 
did we see you sick or in prison and go to visit you?” 

And Jesus will say, “Whatever you did for one of the 
least of these brothers of mine, you did it unto me.” 
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; Doing laundry 

The story is told of Martin of Tours, a hard working 
man, deeply committed to Christ. One cold winter day as 
he was entering a city a beggar stopped him and asked for 
alms. Martin had no money. But the beggar was blue and 
shivering with cold. Martin gave what he had. He took off 
his coat, worn and frayed as it was. He cut it in two and 
gave half of it to the beggar man. 

That night Martin had a dream. In it he saw the heavenly 
places with angels all around and Jesus in the midst of 
them, wearing half an old, tattered, workingman’s coat. 
One of the angels said to him, “Master, why are you 
wearing that tattered, old coat? Who gave it to you?” 

And Jesus answered softly, “I was cold, and my servant 
Martin gave it to me.” 

Perhaps when we come to the end of time, we will see 
Jesus in the form of a hungry, thirsty, lonely, poorly 
clothed man from Burkina Faso. And an angel might ask, 
“Jesus, what are you eating . . . and why are your hands 
and your feet bandaged like that? Who did that for you?” 

And Jesus will answer softly, “I was one of the least of 
those who lived on the earth . . . and my sister Evelyn did 


it forme.” 


— Palmer Becker 





New offset press 


Mennoterian-Presbynites? No, Henry and Tina Dirks were P AR IN ERS In Printing 


not starting a new denomination during their three years in 

Zaire. They were working in a unique partnership at Kananga, 

Zaire’s second largest city. They directed a printing and 

literature distribution project involving both the Mennonite Z AIRE PRINTING 
and Presbyterian churches of the Kasai region. Both de- 

nominations geographically work side by side and use the 

Tshiluba language of the Kasai river basin. The printing press operation is called IMPROKA. This 
stands for: the Printing Press (in French, Impremerie) of the 
Protestants of the Kasai. Book sales and distribution is handled 
through LIPROKA, which represents: the Book Store (in 
French, Librairie) of the Protestants of the Kasai. 

Henry Dirks served from 1982 to May 1985 under a joint 
sponsorship of the two historical missions of the area, the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, headquartered 
in Atlanta, Georgia and the Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission. 

While building and expansion of projects seems inherently 
slow, Henry was able to oversee the construction of a large 
building complex in Kananga. This complex houses a new 
Heidleberg KROS offset press, binding equipment, dark- 
room and areas for storage. Frustrating delays demanded 
much patience. Many technical problems developed as 
necessary sophisticated equipment needed to be adapted to 
the intermittent electrical current available in Kananga. 

In upgrading the printing operation to try to meet the 
needs of the Kasai churches it was necessary to obtain a 
reliable typesetting system. A somewhat obsolete, recondi- 
tioned IBM Composer from Belgium resulted in numerous 
delays as solutions to its failure to work eluded repairmen. 
After it was sent to Kinshasa, then to Brussels, then to Kin- 
shasa again, over a two-year period, it finally was repaired 
and made usable. In the meantime new manuscripts waited 
to be typeset. 
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Henry Dirks with supply of Bibles 
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The two older but smaller presses were kept busy reprint- 
ing materials. More than 80,000 copies of thirty-two differ- 
ent titles were produced, many of which soon sold out. 

Late in 1984 a Hewlett-Packard 150 Computer-Typesetting 
System with a Laser Jet printer was obtained through funds 
provided by AIMM. With the completion of the pressroom 
for the large Heidleberg, this has finally brought the hoped 
for production to reality. A new folding machine was also 
put to work late last year. One of its first jobs was six thousand 
copies of a three hundred page Tshiluba hymnal. 

During the Dirks’ time in Kananga, the devaluation of 
Zaire’s currency caused printed literature costs to soar since 
paper and printing supplies are imported. The less-than-two 
dollar price of a Bible meant a full two days’ wages for the 
person fortunate enough to have employment. As a result 
book sales dropped significantly until the economy stabilized. 
Dirks reported that a generous donor subsidized the cost of 
Bibles in 1984 making it possible for LIPROKA to sell them 
at half price. Sales of Bibles in December and January sky- 
rocketed from an average of a little over 1000 per month to 
over 5000 per month. Seventy-five thousand additional 
Tshiluba Bibles are to be ordered in 1985 to meet demands. 
To make distribution possible a four-ton closed bodied truck 
with four-wheel drive was purchased. This will travel to 
outlying areas of the Kasai provinces. 





Products of LIPROKA | 


?-ROGRAM EXPANDED 


In spite of the many delays, frustrations and setbacks, 
Henry Dirks wrote: “The encouraging news is that there are 
many beautiful Christians here with a vibrant testimony. 
Often we are put to shame by the laughter, singing and 
joy of living that we observe in the local people in spite of 
their difficult existence while we fret and fume impatiently at 
the difficulties and slowness of things here.” 

The Dirks’ son, Joel, graduated from the International 
School in Kinshasa in June following which the Dirks re- 
turned to Canada. Henry has encouraged the mission boards 
involved in the IMPROKA-LIPROKA programs to recruit a 
suitable press manager. He counseled the Zairian church 
leaders, “A technician-printer-manager will be needed for 
some time to come,” a view that the Zaire leaders endorsed. 
Henry and Tina invite both the AIMM and Presbyterian 
constituencies involved in the Kananga work to “pray that 
IMPROKA (the press) and LIPROKA (the bookstore) will 
continue to produce and distribute much needed literature, 
and that this will be work done to God’s honor and glory.” 


compiled from reports 
by Henry Dirks 
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Henry and Tina Dirks at Kananga ( é : 
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GOING 


Don Boschman from the Mountainview 
Mennonite Church, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
will be going to. Botswana to work in leadership 
training with African Spiritual Churches. He at- 
tended the University of British Columbia and 
graduated from Bethel College. After two years 
of seminary work at Regent College, Don re- 
ceived his M.Div. at Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
in May. He served as summer student pastor at 
Tabor Mennonite Church, Newton, KS in 1984. 
His parents, Paul and Mary Ann Boschman, 
live in Clearbrook, B.C. 
























Garry and Diane Janzen are going to Bots- 
wana in early September, assigned to work with 
African Spiritual Churches in Christian Educa- 
tion and Bible teaching. Garry is a 1985 grad- 
uate of Winnipeg Bible College where Diane also 
attended. They have a daughter, Jill. The 
Janzens are members of the Rosthern Mennonite 
Church, Rosthern, Saskatchewan. Their parents 
are David and Evelyn Janzen of Rosthern and 
Walter and Louise Falk of Dundern, Saskatchewan. 


Gordon and Kathryn Myers leave for French 
study at Le Chambon in early September in 
preparation for ministry in Kinshasa assisting 
with support services for the missionary team. 
Both grew up as “MKs,” Gordon in Indonesia 
where his parents, William and Barbara Myers 
serve in Djakarta, and Kathryn in Taiwan, though 
her parents Glen and June Graber are presently 
working in the Philippines. Gordon is a graduate 
of St. Paul Bible College. Kathryn has attended 
Goshen college and is a Registered Nurse, having 
graduated from Mansfield Hospital School of 
Nursing. The Myers have been at Elkhart for the 
past year and a half where Gordon has attended 
~~. AMBS. The Myers have three children, Joshua, 
mm. Benjamin and Hannah. They are members at 
Eicher Emmanuel Mennonite Church, Wayland, 
Iowa. 


FROM LANGUAGE SCHOOL 
TO FIELD ASSIGNMENT: From Le Chambon: 


Tim and Laura Bertsche moved to Kalonda 
in July where Tim will join the staff at the Bible 


From Brussels: ee 
Rick and Adela Bergen left for Kinshasa late Maurice and Joyce Briggs moved to Kalonda 
in June to become houseparents for AIMM’s in early May where Maurice will be mechanic at 
MKs at the student hostel. the CMZ garage. 


Evelyn Riediger has moved to Burkina Faso. 
She will work in public health teaming with Gail 
Wiebe at Kotoura. 
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Lynn and Kathleen Roth of Reedley, 
California are going to Gaborone, Botswana 
where Lynn will be administrator of Mennonite 
_ Ministries replacing Fremont and Sara Regier. 
Since Mennonite Ministries is a cooperative 
ministry this involves a joint appointment by both 
‘»» AIMM and MCC. The Roths are members of the 
_ Mennonite Brethren Church in Reedley where 
_ Lynn has been serving as MCC West Coast 
Director since 1980. The Roths have three 
children, Rachel, Zachary and Adam. Lynn is a 
graduate of Fresno Pacific College and Fresno 
State University. Kathleen also is an alumnus of 
Fresno Pacific as well as Temple University. 











Richard and Marilyn Steiner leave Fort 
Wayne in August for ministry in Zaire where 
Richard will join the faculty of The Theological 
School of Kinshasa, ISTK, assuming some 
administrative duties as well as teaching. Dick, a 
graduate of Taylor University and New York 
Biblical Seminary previously served in Zaire, 
1959/1960 and from 1967-1974. He has been 
serving the Highland Bethel Evangelical Men- 
nonite Church of Fort Wayne since 1977. 
Marilyn is a graduate of Fort Wayne Bible College. 
She worked as church secretary at the Brookside 
Evangelical Mennonite Church for sixteen years. 
Marilyn will pursue French language study in 
Kinshasa in preparation for assisting AIMM 
support services for the Zaire missionary team. 





THE TRANSKEI 








Mathew and Rebecca Swora of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota are going to Brussels, Belgium for 
language study prior to their assignment in 
Burkina Faso. The Sworas are members of Faith 
Mennonite Church, Minneapolis. Both Mathew 
and Becky are graduates of Texas Christian 
University and the University of Minnesota. 
Mathew also attended Bethel Theological 
Seminary in St. Paul. Becky has graduate 
degrees in Nursing with emphasis on midwifery. 
The Sworas attended the Mission Training 
Center at AMBS Elkhart for the 1984/85 school 
year during which their daughter, Claire Eliza- 
beth was born. Becky’s parents James and 
Virginia Jackson live in Gladstone, Missouri. 
Mathew is the son of Matthew Swora of Liberty 
Center, Ohio and Shirley Leckie. The Sworas 
served for two years with A Christian Ministry in 
the National Parks at Jackson Hole, WY. 


GO | N G After a year on North American assignment | a . 
Gail Wiebe returns to Kotoura, Burkina Faso i 
to resume her ministry using linguistics in evan- as 
BACK gelism and church planting. Gail is from the 


Emmaus Mennonite Church, Whitewater, KS. 
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A KinGpom needs A Kinc. You can’t have one without the other. 
A King without a Kingdom is either deposed, in exile, or a pretender 
to the throne. A Kingdom without a King is a dream, wishful think- 


ing, or an aspiration still without substance. It cannot continue. 
There must be a Regent. 


Second Class Postage Paid in North Newton, KS 67117 
0 


8 Kingdom talk has become popular in many of our church circles. 
We are to be ‘‘people of the Kingdom, ”’ ‘‘promote Kingdom values, ”’ 
‘‘reflect Kingdom principles.’’ We are to ‘‘do justice’’ and ‘‘declare 
jubilee’’ in keeping with the Kingdom concepts. 

iN 


We, too, believe in the Kingdom. By salvation deliverance we be- 
lieve persons can be transferred from a Kingdom of Darkness to a 
Kingdom of Light. True, Christians may differ as to how literally 
the Kingdom will be manifested on the earth or debate the time 
and manner the Kingdom will be made visible to this planet. But an 
essential truth on which we should all agree is that a Kingdom has 
no purpose if you omit the KING. The Kingdom of God is a King- 
dom with a Sovereign, God Himself. 





Kings don’t run for office. One does not elect a king. One recog- 
nizes and submits to a king. Nor does a sovereign need the approval 
of his subjects. Only their loyalty and allegiance. 


MENNONITE HISTORICAL LIBRARY 


GOSHEN COLLEGE 


GOSHEN IN 


Our King is none other than our suffering Savior now exalted, 
sitting on a throne, not as a Pretender but with Divine Right to rule. 
He declares His own standards and His love, promulgates his own 
laws and shows His mercy and might. 


We stand in danger of trying to introduce Kingdom values and 
ideals to a world that has not yielded to our King’s requirement of 
repentance. We cannot expect people to live by our King’s precepts 
if they haven’t learned to love the King. 


Our mission is not merely to impose a lifestyle reflecting Kingdom 


iS 

3 characteristics. Nor is it to call persons to try to live pretending they 
= = belong to a Kingdom of righteousness. We need to introduce 
€ 8 = people to our King. They need to discover how majestic and loving, 
ED ,, holy and just He truly is. We need to help persons discover they 
= 2 5 have been duped by a competing kingdom, a kingdom of darkness, 
= % 5 whose prince binds and blinds, deceives and destroys. 

§ ae We need to represent the King not just the Kingdom. We must 
tN ii introduce persons to the King Himself so they can receive liberation 


from confusion, darkness and death and find purpose, light and 
life. Only then can we expect people to live as citizens of the 
Kingdom. Only then will persons be ready for that day when ‘‘the 
Kingdoms of this earth will become the Kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of His Christ, and He shall reign forever and ever.”’ 
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In the meantime we who know Him as King must proclaim His 
grace, represent His truth and demonstrate His love. 
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Abou Traoré at Orodara baptism 
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together in ministry... 


Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission is a partnership of 
five conferences of churches; the Evangelical Men- 
nonite Church, the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren, 
the Evangelical Mennonite Conference of Canada, 
the General Conference Mennonite Church, and the 
Mennonite Brethren. 


AIMM IS A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL 
OF INTERNATIONAL MINISTRIES (CIM) 
AND THE EVANGELICAL FOREIGN 
MISSIONS ASSOCIATION (EFMA) 
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Dr. James and Leanne Zacharias 
of Clearbrook, British Columbia left in 
July for a one-year special assignment 
at the hospital in Mochudi, Botswana. 
Dr. Zacharias is a graduate of Simon 


Fraser University, the University of 
British Columbia Medical School and 
Columbia Bible Institute. Zachariases 
are members of the Mountainview Men- 
nonite Church in Vancouver. They 
are accompanied by their children Tiffany 
and Joshua and are being sponsored by 
General Conference Commission on 
Overseas Mission on a. self-support 
basis. Dr. Zacharias is a brother to Naomi 
Unrau who works with her husband 
Henry in Gaborone, Botswana. 


Special Assignments 


Judy Harder of Didsbury, Alberta 

left in early September for a one-year 
special assignment in Burkina Faso. A 
graduate of the University of Calgary 
with a major in French, Judy has been Same 
teaching in Alberta and British Columbia "iy 
public schools. Using a year of sabbatical | 
leave, Judy will serve in a support role, 
offering general assistance to the mis- 
sionary team based in Orodara. Judy 
is a member of the Bergthal Mennonite 
Church and is sponsored as an Overseas 
Mission Volunteer by the General Con- 
ference COM. 
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. GOD KNOWS 
r= HOW TO DO 
MIRACLES 
~ WELL 


~ Abou being baptized by Abel and Frederick 





God’s miracles just don’t end. They started long, long 
ago and we are still experiencing them. 

Living way out in the wilds was a man whose name is 
Barro Musa. He had a son in Bamako, Mali. The son came 
home for the annual celebrations in Orodara and heard the 
latest news in town. Someone by the name of Abou became 


a Christian! Abou used to be one of the worst people around: 


but he has changed. 

Musa’s son heard that Abou is out testifying to his faith 
so he came to see whether Abou would go to see his father 
out in the wilds. His father has a lot of fetishes there with 
him. Abou was told that his father’s fetishes were so many 
they would not all fit into a house the size of Abou’s. When 
his fetishes take hold of the old man and make him go into 
spells he takes off his clothes and takes his machete and 
spear and goes off into the wilds, and not in his right mind. 
He runs around wild cutting himself. He does all sorts of 
strange things when the fetishes take hold of him. 

Musa’s son had asked a Muslim teacher to preach to his 
father to get him to leave his fetishes and walk a straight 
path. When he went there with the Muslim preacher to the 
place where his father lived, they found Musa in his state 
of running around wildly. Musa’s wife told them to hide in 
the house until it was all over. They shut the door so that 
Musa wouldn’t find them and kill them. They sat in the 
house. In a little while, Musa came running. The fetishes 
and pots that were sitting outside around the house started 
to move around and make noise. Then Musa came and ran 
around those earthen pots. His son looked out the window 
and realized there was no possibility of talking with his 
father. He got scared. So did the Muslim preacher. They 
both ran and said it was impossible to change this man 
and his actions. 

After this, a Roman Catholic father of the Gouin ethnic 
group was approached by Musa’s son as well to go do the 
same work. He said that he would go in God’s name, that 
he would not be scared by such work, and that he had al- 
ways been able to do any work like this. He would be able 
to talk to him face to face. They went, and as it is quite far 
from Orodara it was already around noon when they arrived, 
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about the time that habitually the fetishes took hold of the 
man. Sure enough when they got there Musa was off in the 
wilds. They too opened the door and went in closing it 
behind them. They opened the window and looked out. 
When Musa came home without clothes on but with spear 
and machete in hand, full of sweat, he ran around the earthen 
pots. The priest looked out the window and saw all he 
wanted. He said: ‘‘I can’t preach to this one.’’ The priest 
ran away. 

Now could I say something to Musa? That was the ques- 
tion that Musa’s son posed to me, Abou. As you know, 
faith is not an easy thing to have. Faith comes only from 
God. There is no doubt about that. Now he wanted me to 
go see Musa, to say something to him. So I said, ‘‘Sure, 
there is no problem. I can go talk to him. Because my teach- 
ers are also here, I will go tell them as well.’’ My teachers 
(the AIMM missionaries in Burkina Faso) told me that the 
Bible says that these things are possible. God’s word has 
power to do such work. God is able to take that message 
even to Musa. 

This was Monday morning when I went to Donna and 
Loren Entz’s place. They were going to the monthly mission 
meeting with the other missionaries. But they took the 
Bible, gave me some verses to think about, to put me on 
the road, and to pray for me. No one should be scared to 
speak God’s word. If someone has a gun God will help you 
and save you from injury. If he has a knife God will help 
you and save you. So I left with God’s happiness in me. I 
left with Jesus’ joy in my heart. I knew it and I believed 
that nothing has been able to entrap Jesus and nothing 
will either. Jesus works out everything that happens to us. 
All one has to do is believe it and continue doing your work 
which actually then becomes Jesus’ work. This work which 
you do, His will, don’t do it to make a name for yourself. 
Don’t do it so that people will say, ‘‘Abou, you really know 
how to preach!’’ Not like that. It is Jesus’ word that you 
preach. 
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So Musa’s son took me out to his father’s place. We left 
the moto at Mousoudougou. From there the road is bad. 
Even a bicycle can’t go there. We walked and walked, 
about seven miles. When we finally got there we, too, found 
Musa out in the wilds. The fetishes had taken hold of him 
again. Musa’s wife told us to enter the house, and lock the 
doors so he would not find us outside, because if he finds 
us outside he could hurt us. His son said that was the truth 
so he opened the door and asked me to enter. I told him to 
enter, but I had not come to get a name nor to show my 
speaking capabilities, but ‘‘I came in the name of Jesus 
Christ. No matter how Musa comes I will tell this to him. 
This same Jesus will help me and I will not be hurt.”’ 

So his son entered the house. Shortly we heard a loud cry 
from the wilds. Musa’s son and wives were all scared (he 
has four wives) all of them together in the house and I was 
standing outside by the door of his fetish house waiting for 
him. I had no stick, nothing in my hands except a cassette 
player and several cassettes which I had brought along. I 
was waiting for him. When he came running into the yard 
he ran around the entrance of the door sweating, running 
around the pots. He pounced on me threatening me with 
a machete. Jesus helped me at exactly that time, giving me 
courage and I wasn’t afraid. I didn’t stiffen up and he 
didn’t bother me. 

I saw that he was tired. I answered him, ‘‘Old man, the 
Lord Jesus tells me that I am to teil you to gather up all 
this garbage and throw it away quickly because it is making 
you suffer. You are being destroyed. He has need of you so 
that you will not be destroyed. God has sent me here to 
tell you that if you cannot destroy your fetishes, just tell us 
and we will help you gather them up and throw them out 
and burn them. Be converted to Jesus and give all your 
sins to Jesus Christ. He will forgive your sins. You will 
find peace, and you will be saved.”’ 

After I said this, Musa stopped and the red came out of 
his eyes. He put his spear and machete down. He had been 
sweating until his eyes were red because the power of fet- 
ishes had been in his whole body. You know that there is 
only one powerful God, there are not two. These fetishes 
did their works in him to make him run around and roll on 
the ground, to mix him up, to make him a mad man and 
make him go into the wilds so that he didn’t even know his 
own children. No one else had had anything to say to him, 
but he found me standing in front of him. It was Jesus 
Christ’s name which I spoke to him, my dear friends, that 
at that very moment made the fetishes leave his entire body. 

He put his machete and spear on the ground and stood 
there. I said, ‘‘My brother, God says that he has need of you. 
All this garbage does nothing for you. It just ruins your 
life so that it ends in destruction. It does absolutely nothing 
good for you. God says he does not want your life to end in 
destruction. He doesn’t want you to end up in the fire. 
Because of that he sent me to come and talk with you, to 
see if there might be a way for you to throw away your 
fetishes, that you might repent of your sins and follow 
Jesus Christ. He will save you. Look at me. He called me 
in the same way that he is calling you. My sins were even 
worse than yours though they did not take hold of me to 
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make me a madman. But I used to do sinful work, killing 
people with my fetishes, something you didn’t do with yours. 

‘‘Gather up all this garbage and put it outside. Let’s 
break them to pieces. You don’t know me, and I don’t 
know you. Your child did not know me, I did not know 
him. He called me to come with him to speak God’s word 
to you. I came for that reason. So, my brother, God says 
he needs you. He wants to save you from the fire, to save 
you from all this suffering, to save you from this dirty 
garbage, to save you from destruction. He wants to save 
you from having to do all this evil work of cutting yourself 
and destroying your body. God sent me and so I am telling 
you this. Tighten your belt and destroy these fetishes.”’ 

So, my friends, Musa stood there until the sweat dried 
off his body. It was because of Jesus Christ’s word which 
was spoken to him that the fetishes left his body completely. 
Musa entered the house, put on a waistcloth and greeted me. 
At that time his wife and son opened the door and with 
joy came and sat beside us. 


Musa agreed with me that he had not found any way to 
get out from under the power of the fetishes. He had been 
entrapped for fifty years, wanting out but finding no way. 
Because he was so violent he had left Orodara and come to 
live out in the wilds. Only he and his wives and children 
were living there. All his children were born while he was 
entrapped by the fetishes. He had never joined any other 
religion but only followed these fetishes. He tried to find 
meaning for his life but there was no way to get rid of the 
fetishes. He had found no escape. 

But I went to him today to speak God’s word to him. 
He, Musa, believed that God is One. He, Musa, believed 
in Jesus Christ. He believed that Jesus is our Saviour. The 
name of Jesus had come to be spoken to him. 

People who had come with other things to him, with 
other names to him, were scared of being killed. The way 
Musa came at me with his machete, I knew he would kill 
me if I didn’t speak the name of Jesus at that moment. 
So he was converted that day. He entered Jesus’ road that 
day. He received faith. He became a Christian, with his 
four wives and five children that live with him in the wilds. 
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Road to Kotoura after the rains 


I helped him carry those fetishes out in the open so that 
we could burn them. Together with his son I helped him 
carry those fetishes. You know, there were lions there. 
They were dry but they had long teeth. They were in an 
earthen pot. The long teeth could be seen. Then there was 
a leopard. It too was in a pot with long teeth protruding out. 
There was a male hyena that looked very mean in its con- 
tainer. Some containers had several animals in them. There 
was water in some of those pots that made funny noises as 
we carried them out. I grabbed one side, Musa grabbed 
another side and his son another. All sorts of things in the 
pots were carried out and heaped up in a pile. 

We gathered up all the garbage, all the skins of different 
animals. We gathered it all up and threw it onto the earthen 
pots and then we got dried grass and heaped it on top and 
lit the fire. Shrill cries came out of that fire. I don’t know 
what it was that was howling, possibly their corpses. We 
don’t know, but we do know that lots of noise came out of 
that fire. We stood there but saw nothing run out of the 
fire. Everything burned. The pots cracked and there we 
stood watching it all. Nothing ran out of there. All that 
burned up in the name of Jesus Christ. My brothers, this 
happened. This event happened and we look at it as a miracle. 

We black people all know fetishes well. We know that if 
no noise had come from that fire that the real power would 
not have come out of those fetishes either. If it were not 
for the Jesus road you can see that there is no other road 
that can burn up fetishes like that, where the noise comes 
out of the fire like that. After experiencing all that, Musa 
himself asked if the whole fetish house itself couldn’t be 
burned down. I, Abou, went and lit that house on fire. 
I lit all sides. That house fell down and burned up totally, 
all the wood burned. All that is left of that house is the clay 
walls. Everything inside the house burned up. Nothing ran 
away from inside that house. 

Now we sat down together. As you know Musa saw the 
‘‘light’’? now. His eyes were opened for he had been in the 
dark. In his happiness he fetched two chickens and gave 
them to me to kill in order to make the noon meal with 
them because of all the happiness in his heart. He found 
himself today. 





We killed the chickens. He gave rice to his wife. We had 
a feast that day and then we started the preaching. Musa 
called his wives and children, five boys and two girls, four 
wives plus himself. They all entered the kingdom of God 
that day, saying that nothing in life could be better than 
the Jesus road. He had not known what kind of thing would 
ever be able to get him out of the trap he was entrapped in. 
All that bad work. He knows now that God accepts people 
just as they are no matter how bad they are. He, Musa, 
now believes that God is One. No matter how bad you are, 
when God has need of you, all the bad in you is lost when 
you give your life to God. 

For fifty years Musa was entrapped in this. When the 
fetish took hold of him he did not know what he was doing. 
People would come to him in order to get him to do things 
for them. He was able to do things with the power of Satan, 
so that he became a rich man, rich in the fact that he ate 
meat every day. People would bring him chickens, dogs, 
goats, sheep, even cattle in payment in order to get their 
work done. After fifty years of such bad work God did 
not exclude him from the Kingdom. God was able to do his 
good work today so that the fetishes were burned today. 
Not one of them escaped and Musa was not attacked through 
it all. Musa knows today that God is all powerful. Jesus is 
all powerful. If not, Musa would not have been able to de- 
stroy the fetishes like that. Today he repented of his sins. 
The whole family repented and have changed lives. God 
forgave them all their sins. 

We talked a long time in order to understand that if we 
have not yet been cleansed of our sins that we cannot get 
close to God and God will not talk to us. We humans, 
when there is someone that is bad, refuse to go and talk to 
him and say that God does not like bad people. But God 
welcomes such people. ‘‘I, Abou, was even worse than 
you, Musa,’’ I said. ‘‘My fetishes did not make me mad 
like yours made you suffer. I made mine but they did not 
make me suffer. I made people become mad through the 
fetishes I made. But God had need of me so he called me 
and took away all my sins. I suffered through vomiting for 
eleven days when God was cleansing me. It made me happy 
as well.’’ 

We all gathered together for prayer realizing that 
without God we humans cannot be true people. We talked 
til midnight that night. Then we left them, travelling by 
foot until we got on the moto at Mousoudougou in order 
to ride home to Orodara where Musa’s son took me to my 
house. 

I had not planned to go back there the next day. I went 
to Loren and Donna Entz’s place and told them all about 
Musa because Musa himself told me to go and give his 
testimony on this cassette so our brothers and sisters could 
hear how he found victory over the fetishes. It was not his 
wish; he hated to talk about all the work he had done. But 
God had need of him. So his fetishes had been burned and 
he repented of his evil and now has a happy heart. As you 
know there are twelve new Christians there today, with 
new faith, and with a hatred for the old works. 
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Abou with Zachary and Mariam Entz 

Loren and Donna had to go to the missionaries’ monthly 
meeting. So I want home to try to get some more sleep. 
I was tired from my night of walking. But God was not in 
favor of my sleeping. God knows how to do miracles well. 
I was not aware of it at the time but God appeared to Musa 
at the same time he did to me. God told him to wait at the 
house for the fellow that came yesterday would return 
today. But he did not know how that could be possible 
because his son was occupied today. I, Abou, did not 
know the road to get there by myself. But God told me to 
go. 
Just then a friend came to greet me. He had wanted to 
come yesterday but was not able to do so so he came today. 
I explained to him all that had happened yesterday, that he 
would not have been able to find me at home anyway, and 
that today I was being called to go back again. My friend 
offered his moto to me so off I went again with pictures to 
show Musa. 

I asked God to show me the way up and down through 
the forest. There I found Musa and all his family, all 
happy because they were expecting me to come. They came 
running to greet me. Musa had had a dream that night in 
which a young man appeared with wings. He had greeted 
Musa and said that the work which had happened 
yesterday, that the one who came to speak God’s word to 
him, had not been his own affair, but it was God’s affair 
that it happened like it did. He said that Abou would 
return again with God’s word. Abou was to come with 
God’s word. God had done his work already but it wasn’t 
finished. God had need of Musa as well. 


Musa did not know how Abou would find his place but 
he believed God would make it happen. He was so happy. 
Again we killed the chicken and ate well and visited. I told 
Musa, “‘You are God’s person now. God loves you, Musa. 
Others will see God’s salvation through you. You were on 
the road to destruction. The fire was big at the end of the 
road. Just as God has need of you, God needs everyone. 
As you know, God did not call only me. God wants all of 
us bad people now. God wants all of us who are doing evil 
work. God wants all of us who are lost so that he can find 
us and welcome us into the fold.”’ 


We talked and I asked to go home but he would not 
‘‘give me the road.’’ He would not let me go until after we 
had eaten. I left about 8 p.m. I did not have anything in my 
hand to give light. All I had with me was my pictures. I 
tried to get a flashlight to work, but nothing worked. It 
was hopeless. So I thought of God’s word to me one day 
when he said that life will not be easy as a servant of God. 
There will be rough times. I accepted this as a ‘‘rough 
time’’ and headed toward home. I had no knife or spear or 
light, nothing in my hand but the pictures. I headed for 
home. God’s miracle happened. I did not know how in the 
world I would make it but I believed in Jesus that I would 
make it and never did I fall, nothing happened, no animals 
attacked. I was totally taken care of. When I used to work 
with fetishes I had all sorts of power to save me, but never 
enough to walk at night. I would never try it. But I believed 
in God and Jesus and nothing happened to me. It was dark 
but God lit the way for me. You know the bright star in the 
western sky? That star shone bright all the way home so 
that I could see my path. God worked another miracle. I 
got home in peace, nothing happened to me. 

Remember the story of the ten virgins where five were 
foolish and five were wise? Let us not be foolish and miss 
out on the wedding feast like they did. Let us fight against 
our wills which want us to do fetishes, to do all sorts of 
things which lead to hell. Satan’s grasp on Abou and Musa 
has been cut. We are God’s children, nothing scares us 
again. Please let us get to work, to fight against our old 
nature and work for God. Jesus is our sacrifice, once and 
for all. No longer do we do seventh day sacrifices and 
fortieth-day sacrifices (Muslim sacrifices for the dead). 
Others say this is just the white man’s religion. Don’t 
listen to them. According to that reasoning Islam is the 
religion oif just the Arabic people and we would be 
destined to be fetishers. Never! God has come to save us all. 


Translated by Loren Entz Edited by Bob Gerhart 
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POST SCRIPT ON MUSA 


In the two weeks following seventy-year-old Musa’s 
deliverance and new birth in Christ, thirty-eight 
others came to faith in Christ through Musa’s wit- 
ness. Shortly thereafter, while traveling to the 
funeral of a relative, Musa Barro died. A Christian 
burial was arranged by his family though they were 
Jar from his home. His life ‘‘walking the Jesus Road’’ 
was so short, but his evangelistic desire to see others 
set free continues to bear fruit. Interestingly, a 
totally unrelated young Muslim man chose to follow 
Christ on the very day the aged Musa died. The 
young man’s name: Musa Barro. 
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§ Shepherds arrive, Basotho-style 


That stable with Baby—tucked into wraps 

And laid in a manger, ‘mongst hay and the straps 
That tether the donkeys there where they're fed: 

Was it really as pictured or as in books you have read? 


Our tabloids, so tranquil to gullible eyes: 

So quaint, so serene that we idolize 

Even Ox, Dove, and Donkey; we've made it a fable; 
Small relation at best to the Truth in that stable. 


One would expect as other travellers arrive— 
The Inn overcrowded—this barn a beehive 
Of cronies and traders, mostly uncouth, 

Out for a buck by sly means or sleuth. 


Few will dispute that a stable has flies; 

And the stomping of hooves will make the dust rise. 
Then imagine these donkeys in the thick of their stench 
Braying and brawling with a lust they can’t quench. 


Imagine a clinic without its supplies; 
Imagine a birth and dozens of eyes 
Peering through cracks—No privacy 
For any much less this Mother-to-be! 


The Angels descend and chorus his birth 

With Glory to God, and Peace upon Earth. 

A beautiful song! Divinely inspired; 

But Peace upon Earth? before Herod's retired? 


And Shepherds? Now could one expect 

Such unlettered quacks to be the elect 

To be roused by Heav'ns choirs? Be told Mysteries? 
Who'd hearken to Shepherds for Heaven's decrees? 


And Magi? with gold and frankincense, too, 

And myrrh and the like for the One whom they knew 
To be King over all—both Gentile and Jew; 

But King— over all? Does foot fit the shoe? 


Well, the Herods take note, disturbed on their thrones, 
Securing their power with militant drones 

That slaughter opponents—plan genocide; 

Just like this Herod wreaked infanticide. 


NO! Stable and sequence was not as oft seems 
Despite Eastern Magi, and Shepherds, and beams 
Of star light and haloes on Mother and Child 

It wasn't all bliss; And not everyone smiled. 


NO! Where Mary delivered, real donkeys were kept, 
And flies buzzed around where Immanuel slept, 
And straw pricked his back and gas spoiled his rest 
And no doubt he howled till appeased at her breast. 


NO! If Jesus as humans had eyes, nose, and ears 
His instincts were such as accompany fears 

Of the strange, the stench, light, and noise; 

| doubt all was frankincense, singing, and joys. 


Take a look once again at that traditional sight; 
Then dispense with the gloss and reassess it in light 
Of a birth midst the fears, filth, and strife; 
Might Baby then become King for your life? 


B. Harry Dyck 
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As Petersen's new home is being built 
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Ow can hardly tell that the sun is about to lighten 
the eastern sky. In the darkness a white-robed Marabout 
climbs to the top of the little tower on the village mosque. 
Standing in the cool breeze he begins calling those who 
are Muslims to morning prayers. A few of the village 
men slip out of their square mud huts and kneel toward 
the east on their goatskin mats. The calls of the Marabout 
compete with braying of donkeys and the crowing of 
roosters as they anticipate the sun’s first light. 


The women are up now, a sleeping baby securely tied 
to almost every back. The light of dawn filters through 
the haze of a hundred smokey fires as breakfasts are 
prepared. Soon the children are out of their mothers’ 
huts, wandering out to the ditch where they squat for a 
moment before going to move the donkey to a fresh 
patch of grass. All the family is up now in the morning 
light, huddled around a bow] of hot millet mush. 


Breakfast gulped down, it is time for work to begin. 
The girls circle around a well and throw their ropes and 
buckets over the edge. Hand over hand the buckets are 
drawn up to splash their loads into a large basin. Two or 
three pairs of hands help lift the heavy basin onto some- 
one’s head and it is carried off to wash clothes, water 
the animals, or prepare the noon meal. That will be 
millet mush again. 
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Children are chasing after a rag ball as their father 
pumps up the tires on his bicycle, throws a short hoe 
over his shoulder. The women will follow later in a group 
to find the men sweating under the noon sun. In the 
shade of a grass mat they will rest awhile after eating 
what the women brought with them. Then the women 
head for home with empty bowls, collecting a bit of 
firewood on the way. 


Grass roofs of the granaries seem to be cradling the 
huge orange ball of the late afternoon sun before it can 
reach the western horizon. The family is relaxing now 
in chairs and on mats, joking about the day’s work and 
laughing at the younger children’s antics. Someone 
comments, “The oldest daughter’s pregnancy seems to 
be doing well this time. Thanks to the sacrifice offered 
and the expensive charm she now wears, this baby 
should live.” Another comments, “But she should be 
sure not to be outside at night; there are too many 
dangerous spirits in the air at night.” 
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N’dorola 


Someone heard that an uncle who left for the city is 
making good money doing something, but that “good 
for nothing” surely won't share any of it with the 
family. “Oh well, he’s one less person to work the fields 
this year, but at least he’s one less mouth to feed, too.” 


The boys are excited about a soccer game this 
Saturday. The team borrowed enough money to buy 
the advice of a powerful fortune-teller, and he assured 
them of a win. What’s more, the other team’s best 
scorer has had an infected leg for months and can’t play. 


The old man’s second wife mentions that she talked 
with the white woman in the market today. Her 
husband scoffs. “You don’t know any French,” he says, 
“how did you talk with the white woman?” 


“Oh no,” she assures him, “The white woman speaks 
our language now.” 

“What? The white woman speaks Senufo?” 

“Yes, a little; she can greet and she can buy sauce 
ingredients in Senufo.” 






















Z # a 
Joy Petersen enjoying her bath 


No one can quite figure out why this white family 
has moved into their village, but everyone is impressed 
with the white baby. She has hair as white as cotton! 
The white family doesn’t pray at the mosque and no 
one has seen them sacrifice though they do buy an 
occasional chicken. And they sleep outside on hot nights 
without even being afraid of the spirits! They have 
been renting one of the chief's houses, but they have 
started building a house of their own over behind 
Abraham Sessouma’s place, and Abrahams boy Jibiril is 
doing the brick laying. 


The sky is dark now but for the thousands of stars, 
and the family talk moves on to other gossip and news. 
The evening's millet mush is ready to eat. Tonight there 
will be a small piece of meat to share around. As they 
swallow handfuls of millet mush dipped in sauce the 
white-robed Marabout climbs to the top of the small 
village mosque and calls the Muslims to prayer one last 
time. Then everyone goes into their huts for a night's 
sleep. There are “too many spirits to sleep outdoors.” 


The white family has good news to share with the 
people of Ndorola and other Senufo villages like it. 
Pray that one day they can share their good news in 
Senufo courtyards and that it will become news that the 
villagers are eager to share among themselves. 









Interview with Mbonza Kikunga 


The President of the Mennonite Church of Zaire, 
Pastor Mbonza Kikunga, made a trip to North 
America to attend the Executive Council meeting 
of the Mennonite World Conference in July. He 
was able to visit several communities and spent 
a significant time with the Executive staff at the 
AIMM office. As editor of the AIMM Messenger | 
had the opportunity to interview President 
Mbonza on his last morning in America. Here is 
that conversation. Robert Gerhart 









Rev. Mbonza Kikunga 


RG: Next year will be the 75th year that North American 
Mennonite Christians have been working in Zaire. There is 
much fruit from those early labors. How many 
congregations are there now in the CMZ? 


MBONZA: We have 37 districts and under districts we 
have what we call sub-districts and under sub-districts we 
have congregations, small places where they gather to 
worship God. It is not easy to say how many they are. I can 
only guess and say about 600 congregations. Some are 
small places where thirty people or less gather to worship 


God. 
RG: You also have some very large congregations? 
MBONZA: Yes, sure, these vary from 100 to 600. 


RG: A church like the church at Nyanga, when they 
gather on a Sunday morning would there perhaps be 600 
or more? 


MBONZA: When the chapel is full that gives about 1000. 
Mukedi would also hold that, and Dibumba, Tshikapa, 
when that is full as at Jesus’ birthday, they can have 1000. 


RG: These 37 districts are just CMZ? CEM has its own 
districts? 


MBONZA: Yes. 


RG: I understand it is difficult to know the exact number, 
but how many baptized believers are there in CMZ? 


MBONZA: I think between 45,000 and 50,000. 
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RG: I understand that there is a ‘youth movement.” How 
is that going? 


MBONZA: It is not a youth movement, but a movement 
which started down in Kinshasa which is going now all 
over the country. Different persons of different ages are 
interested and involved in that movement. We see young 
people, but there are also adult men and women. But this 
movement is a kind of spiritual movement. But we don’t 
understand how a parish or the church becomes involved 
in this. What we see is that people in such places become 
more involved in the things of God, prayer, Bible reading, 
Bible preaching. We see the lives changed and 
sometimes unbelievable things happen like miracles, 
sometimes. 
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RG: Do you find that people in this revival are staying 
with the church or do they want to go on their own? 


MBONZA: No. In our church, in the Zaire Mennonite 
Church, we do not experience that those who become 
involved in the renewal movement want to go out of the 
church. Only those who are afraid of that movement think 
that something like that may happen. But those who are 
involved in the movement don’t ask to go out. 


Conversation 


RG: So they are also feeling accepted by the larger church? 


MBONZA: That is another question. Where the pastor is 
involved himself, other members who are a part of that 
movement feel that they are part of the church. But it is 
not the same everywhere. In another parish where leaders 
don’t believe in the movement there is trouble between 
those who are happy to worship God in that way, and the 
leaders. There are those who believe in the renewal 
movement that feel that there is a kind of struggle, with 
leaders not encouraging them to worship God. That way 
they don’t feel that they are accepted as part of the church. 
There is tension between them. But the Zaire Mennonite 
Church (CMZ) and the Church of Christ of Zaire (ECZ) 
accepted the renewal movement as a movement of the 
church, as a good thing for the church and they made a 
decision on that. 


RG: This year, 1985, it is now 50 years since the Gipende 
New Testament was completed by Agnes Sprunger. How 
many languages are used in the CMZ area? 


MBONZA: I think between 12 and 15 languages. 


RG: Of these, how many would have the New Testament 
in their language? 


MBONZA: We have Tshiluba, Gipende, Tshokwe, I think 
only three as far as I remember. 


RG: In AIMM's work in Burkina Faso we are working 
with people who have no New Testament in their 
languages because those languages are not written down. 
Is this something that perhaps should be done in Zaire for 
some of the other language groups? 


MBONZA: I think so. I would encourage it. 
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RG: It is 25 years since Zaire's independence from Belgium. 
There have been many changes and some difficulties in the 
country during those 25 years. What are the main changes 
you see in the churches of Zaire? 


MBONZA: I see that the church also got “independence.” 
Because the way of worshiping God now is different from 
the way they worshiped God before 1960. I think that 
there is freedom in the church and members express freely 
their faith and I think that is one of the important reasons 
why the church is growing. I think that they feel inside of 
themselves that they are free. 


RG: Would this also apply to their witnessing to non- 
Christians or is it mostly in their worship with other Chris- 
tians? Is there a freedom to share their faith with non- 
Christians? 


MBONZA: Yes, that also. 


With The President 


RG: What brings you great joy as you look at the church 
today? 


MBONZA: It is just a joy to see that our people can more 
freely express their faith unto Jesus Christ as their Lord 
and worship him much more freely than several years ago. 
And another thing which makes me very happy is the 
women in the church. I think that they are more involved 
than the men. And that is good, because for us the women 
take the important place in our society, and if they believe 
in Jesus Christ and are more involved in the church each 
day, that is a great blessing for our people. 


RG: I have heard there is a shortage of ordained pastors. I 
understand that you have approximately 125 ordained 
pastors? Is this a problem for the church? 


MBONZA: Yes, that is a problem, a very big problem. We 
need to do more in that area. 


RG: Are young men willing to become pastors? Is there an 
interest in serving this way? 


MBONZA: There is interest to serve God as ministers, as 
leaders, but the church has a problem in hiring them. To 
employ them is a big problem we face. 


RG: Are there enough possibilities to receive training? 


MBONZA: No, that is also a problem. The church has 
difficulty to train their men, and those who are trained, it 


is difficult to hire them, but they are very happy to work 
for God. 


RG: Are many of your pastors working to earn their 
living in some other job while also preaching in the 
church? 









MBONZA: I think all of them have something to do 
besides their ministry. It is very difficult to support the 
pastor completely because our churches are not 
economically strong enough to support their pastor. 


RG: With what major difficulties will the church have to 
work, or struggle in the years to come? 


MBONZA: Sorcery is one of our problems. Also 
sometimes problems of divisions between people, the 
problem of different ethnic groups, and economical 
problems. 


RG: Have you seen improvement in the last year or two in 
the economy of the country? 


MBONZA: Yes, there is some improvement now, little by 
little. 


RG: You have said that missionaries are still needed if 
they are “the right kind of missionaries.’ Would you like 
to expand on that? 


MBONZA: Sure, because we think that the way of the 
Apostle Paul and those who worked in early twentieth 
century in different places as missionaries is not the way 
most of those we call missionaries today work when they 
are on the mission fields. That is one reason. Second 
reason, there is a law in our country which does not allow 
missionaries anymore in terms of foreigners who come to 
be in complete charge of the church as they did many, 
many years ago. But there is a need to have those who can 
work as evangelists, to plant new churches, where the 
gospel has not been preached. There is that need. If we can 
find those who can come and work in that way as 
evangelists, who really are missionaries, who go to bring 
the gospel and they go to live as an apostle, as 
“missionary” in the way they live, they are welcome. Just 
the way the gospel tells us, the way one who leaves his 
country for the gospel should live. That we can work out 
and there is room for him. And beside this category of 
evangelists or missionaries who come with the gospel, 
there is a lot of need for ‘“‘workers.’’ We can call them 
missionaries, but they are not really missionaries (as 
apostles) because we don’t ask them to bring to us any 
longer the gospel. But we expect them to come as co- 
workers, as helpers in many different areas of the church, 
such as teaching in schools, healing people as doctors, 
nurses; building houses, printing literature; helping in 
development projects. They are really needed. 


RG: And you see them coming as “co-workers.” The first 
group you were talking about as ‘missionary, as the 
apostle,” would be primarily to unreached people, people 
who have not heard the gospel as compared to the second 
group who are working with churches now, which have 
been established? 


MBONZA: Yes. 


RG: The law to which you referred, the one your country 
has, it is not against missionaries to keep them out, but the 
law is that they are not supposed to be in charge over the 
churches? 


MBONZA: They are not to come to establish their own 
church. 


continued on next page 
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RG: Years ago a person came to the Congo, to Zaire, and 
stayed for many years, perhaps 25-30 years. Today many 
people go overseas and they work for 3 years or 6 years 
and then do not return to Zaire. We have long-term, or 
life-time people and short-term people. How does this look 
to the people in the Zaire church? What is your feeling 
about people coming for short terms or long terms? 
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Bs cli simone! to ' 1 be ds stay long. And they look to them as people who came to 
ee oll serve the Lord. But those who came for a short time, one 
year or two years, and who prefer to work and to live much 
more easily, often when they come [there is concern] how 
they can live, what can be done [provided] for them, 
housing, etc. We don’t count them as “‘missionary.’’ They | 
: 
: 
: 
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MBONZA: They are more respected, those who come to | 
: 
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come just as workers; everything must be done for them. 
They don’t work much in one year, or two years. If we 
[Zairians] don’t accomplish [meet] their conditions I think 
some of them would change their minds about coming. 
Those I really question. 








RG: You are serving as President of the Mennonite 
Church of Zaire. Is there still an open door for people from 
here, to come and serve in Zaire? 


MBONZA: Yes, very much. 


RG: But they need to come as brothers and sisters? 





MBONZA: Yes, as co-workers; they can come also as 
missionaries, evangelists. But it is up to them to make the 
choice. Because I think there is a great difference between 
being Christian worker and being missionary. 


RG: As you use the word “missionary,” is it a “good” word 
in the sense you are using the word? 


MBONZA: Yes, it is very good to be a “‘missionary,”’ but 
it is harder to be a missionary. We understand from the 
Bible what the Bible says about those who wish to work as 
missionaries. 


RG: In North America we use the term missionary for 
someone who is sent by the.church from one place to 
another. Am I understanding correctly that you're looking 
at it from the receiving country to which the persons are 
sent? And you see that “missionary” is one kind of work, a 
kind of life-work, and there are others who come to work 
with the church as co-workers: doctors, printers, in 
agriculture, etc? On this side of the ocean, because both 





RG: Is there a word of encouragement, or counsel, which 


ou would have for the people in North America? : 
kinds are sent from their home country, we see them both y fi ote 


as being missionaries. But in the New Testament sense, are MBONZA: Yes, I think we have, you here and we in Zaire 
you saying, there is a difference because the one is going to and all around the world, homework to do in the church 
work with a church that exists; the other is going to bring and for our people. Because I feel that we are crossing a 
the gospel to people who need it. Is that correct? period of secularism and most of us don’t realize that we 


are in secularism, that we are affected by it. It is not easy to 
know where is the border in the life, the border of the 
church, the border between Christian life-style and non- 
Christian life-style. I have a fear that the church may 
become just like other societies in the world where we talk 
of economics, we talk of things, we talk finances, we talk 
health. Maybe we can also talk of Jesus Christ. But we 


MBONZA: Yes. I know also, that the definition of 
missionary is the man the church at home sends 
everywhere to bring the gospel, that I know. But I stress 
the way the work should be done when we are accepted to 
go as missionaries [in contrast to] the way that a person 
who accepts to go as a missionary often wants to live. That 


is very important for us Africans, especially today. Itis no need to know that if we live on the earth we are different 
easy for anyone to come and say, “come as a missionary. 


ho li i istians. 
It is very difficult. They would like to see how he lives as a sro ai ALOU SS) GUE oA sritta, Polat Soe 


missionary. Cia 
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I'm dreaming of a peace-filled Christmas, when 
there will be no need for peace marches and demon- 
strations, no threat of nuclear war and “the day after.” CG S 
No persons fleeing from their countries and no need H R / ST M \ 
of refugee camps with scarce facilities and few 
personnel. 





I'm dreaming of a Christmas when Africa will 
have enough to eat. The “haves” will use their re- 
sources wisely. There will be no “have nots.” Food 
crops will be grown instead of cash crops and there 
will be government support for doing so. Over- 
grazing and overuse of land will be unknown. 


I'm dreaming of a wet Christmas when there will 
be enough rain for all of Botswana and the rest of 
Africa. The Gaborone dam will be full and over- 
flowing. Grass will turn green, vegetables will flourish 
and hungry stomachs will be filled for both cattle 
and people. Beggars and drought will be nonexistent. 


I'm dreaming of a dry Christmas, very dry! With 
no alcoholism, and no resultant road accidents. No 
fighting, insults, or murders. School children who 
need their sleep will not be awakened in the middle 
of night by drunken parents. Bottle stores will be 
closed and then reopened as schools, clinics, cultural 
and heritage centers, and places of worship. Life will 
not be left to fate but will be considered too precious 
to waste. 





I'm dreaming of a Christmas when women will 
no longer be exploited, doing two-thirds of the 
world’s work, earning one-tenth of its income, and 
owning only one-hundredth of its property. A 
Christmas when women will no longer be considered 
a second-rate being but will be treated with dignity, 
spoken to respectfully, and regarded as an equal 
and a free individual. No longer repressed and re- 
stricted but allowed to put her ideas into action and 
recognized as a conqueror. 


I'm also dreaming of yet another Christmas, a 
Christmas when as a family we will have resettled 
and found our place in North American society, 
feeling good about where we are, each of us being 
fulfilled in our jobs and studies and home life. 






by Lois Dyck 


Woe" 


These reflections were written during a time of retreat 
while Lois served along with her husband, Buddy, in Botswana. 
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Karin, Jennifer, Erika 


Henry and Naomi Unrau 
Bethany, Rebekah, Julia 
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Peter and Annie Falk 
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Dan and Kathy Petersen 
Joy Ramona 
Ndorola 
Province du Kénédougou 
Burkina Faso (Upper Volta) 
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Ron Sawatzky 
P/B Molepolole, TTC 
Molepolole, Botswana 
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Rick and Marilyn Derksen 


Karina, Jeremiah 


Mary Epp 
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Steve and Pat Nelson 
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P.O. Box 469 Dennis and Jeanne Rempel | 
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* One Year Assignment : 
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Tiffany, Joshua Tin Ryan 
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|LANGUAGE STUDY 


Gordon and Kathryn Myers 


Benjamin, Joshua, Hannah Marie 
% L’Accueil Fraternal 


| 43400 Le Chambon-sur-Lignon 


Haute Loire 
France 


Steve and Judy Harder 
Esther, Nathan 

Mathew and Becky Swora 
Claire Elizabeth 


% Bureau Missions Protestantes 
1143 Chaussee de Waterloo 
1180 Bruxelles 
Belgium 


ON FURLOUGH 


From Botswana 


B. Harry and Lois Dyck 
Heidi and Theodore 


From Burkina Faso 
Loren and Donna Entz 
Zachariah, Mariam 


Anne Garber 
From the Transkei 
Larry Hills 


From Zaire 
Donna Colbert 
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SERVICE 


David Bergen 
Henry and Tina Dirks 


Joel 
Nancy Graber 
Marjorie Neuenschwander 


Fremont and Sara Regier 
Nathan 


Jim and Linda Yoder 
Rachael, Timothy 
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RETIRED 
MISSIONARIES 


Workers now retired from the field 
after 18 or more years of service. 


Elmer and Esther Dick 
Route 2, Box 255A 
Mountain Lake, MN 56159 


Aganetha Friesen Enns 
612 N. Christian Ave. 
Moundridge, KS 67107 


Samuel and Leona Entz 
R.D.3, Box 128-A 
Newton, KS 67114 


Selma Unruh Frantz 
Salem Apt. 2 
701 S. Main St. 
Hillsboro, KS 67063 


Archie and Irma Graber 
Route 2 
Stryker, OH 43557 


Frieda Guengerich 
6650 W. Butler Drive, Apt. 6 
Glendale, AZ 85302 


Anna V. Liechty 
265 Buckeye Street 
Berne, IN 46711 


Anna Quiring 
209 Ninth St., Box 105 
Mountain Lake, MN 56159 
Tina Quiring 
209 Ninth St., Box 105 
Mountain Lake, MN 56159 


Mary Toews 
Pleasant View Home 
Inman, KS 67546 


Glen and Ina Rocke 
Box 293 
Groveland, IL 61535 


Fanny Schmallenberger 
136 North Maple 
Morton, IL 61550 


Russell and Helen Schnell 
6651 W. Alice Ave., Apt. 15 
Glendale, AZ 85302 


Merle and Dorothy Schwartz 
811 Osage Street 
Normal, IL 61761 

Lois Slagle 
Box 424 
Pioneer, OH 43554 

Irena Sprunger 
665 Hendricks 
Berne, IN 46711 

Mabel Sauder 
Route 2, Box 2 
Grabill, IN 46741 
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Erwin Rempel (GC/COM), 
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Peter G. Sawatzky, (GC) 
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Elsie Flaming (WA) 


David K. Friesen (EMB) 
Irma Graber (EMC/US) 





Harry Hyde (EMC/US) 
James Juhnke (GC/COM) 


Stan Nussbaum (EMC/US) 
Geneva Stoesz (GC/WIM) 


Jeanne Zook (GC/COM) 
Sara Regier (GC/COM) 
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Executive Secretary 
Art Janz, 
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Robert Gerhart, 
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Doreen Ratzlaff, 
Office Secretary 
Martini Janz, 
Bookkeeper 
Jenny Bertsche, 
Women’s Auxiliary 
Joyce Gerhart, 
Secretarial Assistant 
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We were praying like sixty! In fact, our prayer meeting was 
twenty-five miles long! Not a record for the Guinness Book, but 
a special time of prayer by the three AIMM Executive Staff and 
the Board Chairman who were travelling together to an executive 
committee meeting in Winnipeg. While our driver kept his eyes 
open, we prayed across the Wisconsin countryside at a bit less than 
60 miles per hour. It was a time of intercession and thanksgiving 
for God’s work and workers in Africa and the partners of AIMM 
in North America. 
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Prayer is back on the agenda for many Christians these days. 
Strategies, techniques, tools and training alone have not proven to 
be a substitute for ‘‘fervent, effectual prayer.’’ Building caring 
relationships, or developing Christian community cannot replace 
communion with God himself in prayer. 


Most of us soon discover prayer is work. It is hard work. It is 
difficult to find time, to concentrate, to persevere. Prayer will be 
resisted as it invades enemy territory. Prayer so easily gets pushed 
aside by more immediate feelings. Prayer demands commitment 
and concentration, but it is a work to which each servant is called. 


PRAYER PERSPECTIVES 


a Prayer is not an escape from real work. It is the real work. 
o Praying is not less ‘‘activist.’’ It is cooperation with divine activity. 
cry To resort to prayer is not to revert to superstition. It is response to 
the Sovereign One who has invited our supplication. Prayer ought 
not to be a last resort but a first concern. 





In an exposition of Ephesians at Urbana, 1984, Eric J. Alexander 
emphatically stressed, ‘‘Prayer is where the real work is done. In 
the Kingdom of God prayer is fundamental. The disease of modern 
Evangelicalism is that we have made it supplemental. If you are 
training and preparing to serve God, the fundamental way in which 
you will serve Him is in prayer not in public. ”’ 


Then, too, prayer works. Prayer is powerful. Christ-centered 
intercessory prayer is proving more powerful than enslaving 
demonic spirits in Burkina Faso. Praying repentant people can 
transcend tribal divisions in Zaire. Prayer is undergirding long 
overdue changes in Southern Africa, changing attitudes as well as 
structures. Through prayer God heals minds as well as bodies and 
frees from fear among Independent Church folk. 





In a day of unlimited opportunity missions face a shortage of 
workers. Prayer must be seen as the principle means of recruitment 
for service. The need for laborers in the harvest will not be met by 
enticements of benefits or attractions of adventure. We are 
commanded to pray people into ministry by asking the Lord of the 
harvest to do the pushing and placing of people in the fields. The 
praying Senders must not be viewed as less strategic than the 
publicized Sent Ones. 









Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission 


224 West High Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 46516 





In West Africa a devoted, practicing Muslim can be identified by 
his commitment to the ritual prayers. A dedicated Muslim is called 
a ‘‘praying Muslim”? in contrast to those who are only nominal. 
Should it be any less a description of Believers that we be known as 
‘‘praying Christians?’’ 
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